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WANT  to  preface  my  remarks  this  evening  with  a 
caution.  On  the  way  home  from  England  last  sum- 
mer I  picked  up  a  magazine  called  "London'7  to 
read  as  a  time-killer  on  the  way,  and  the  leading 
article  in  that  magazine  was  by  an  English  artist, 
whose  name  I  hope  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
world,  but,  for  the  world,  whose  name  J  cannot  re- 
call at  this  instant.  The  article  was  entitled, 
"America  As  I  Saw  It,"  and  was  intended,  of 
course,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  British  reading  public.  He 
tells  us  a  little  about  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  let 
us  pass  over  his  observations  on  our  cities,  until  he  got  to  Chi- 
cago. He  was  really  enthusiastic  over  Chicago.  He  says 
"Here  I  found  a  magnificent  river,  with  a  splendid,  broad  em- 
bankment, and  lined  with  palatial  hotels.  I  give  you  that,  not 
that  it  has  much  to  do  with  what  I  am  supposed  to  talk  about 
this  evening,  but  as  an  illustration  of  how  one  may  get  very 
false  notions  of  a  strange  land  from  a  very  insufficient  and 
imperfect  study  of  their  institutions,  and  so  I  would  caution 
you,  if  need  be,  not  to  take  too  much  stock  in  mere  impressions. 
It  sometimes  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  go  out  into 
the  streets  of  a  strange  city  without  a  guide  book  in  your  posses- 
sion, and  see  what  you  can  stumble  on,  and  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. I  went  out  that  way.  Along  the  Strand  I  saw  a  very 
magnificent  Gothic  Temple.    I  saw  a  policeman  across  the  way 
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and  I  went  over  and  asked  him  what  that  building  was.  He 
said,  "It  is  the  Low  Courts,  Sir."  "The  Low  Courts?"  I  asked 
him.  "Yes,  sir."  And  I  said  to  myself,  "Well,  if  they  devote 
a  building  like  that  to  a  lower  court  I  want  to  see  one  of  the 
higher  courts."  So  after  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  I  got  out  a 
guide  book  and  began  to  study  it  and  the  magnificent  Gothic 
temple  I  found  to  be  the  law  courts — which  reminds  me,  as 
Dooley  says,  "The  English  and  American  speak  the  same 
language  only  they  pronounce  it  different." 

I  went  back  a  day  or  two  afterwards  with  my  wife  and 
found  a  bailiff,  or  officer  of  some  kind  about  the  place.  He  had 
a  good  deal  of  gold  braid  on  his  front  and  he  consented  to  show 
us  around  the  building.  There  were  no  courts  in  session  at 
that  time,  as  it  was  the  middle  of  August.  He  showed  us  about 
the  place,  and  the  one  thing  that  impressed  me  upon  that  visit 
was  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  exterior  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  court  rooms.  There  are  something  like  twenty 
court  rooms,  I  believe,  in  that  building.  They  are  chiefly  re- 
markable, as  it  seems  to  me,  for  their  want  of  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  legal  fraternity.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  any 
of  those  court  rooms  as  a  counsel  table.  I  think  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  chair.  The  rooms  are  usually  small;  the  bench  is 
quite  elevated ;  in  front  below  the  bench  is  a  station  for  the  clerk 
and  some  other  officers  and  attendants  upon  the  court,  and  then 
the  balance  of  the  room  is  arranged  somewhat  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  arrange  floors  of  a  theatre.  The  floor  rises  at  a  rather 
steep  grade  to  the  wall,  and  clear  across  the  room  are  benches. 
There  is  a  combination  of  a  bench  and  a  desk,  very  much  like 
the  old  fashioned  school  desk.  From  the  back  of  the  bench  in 
front  of  you  there  is  a  sloping  board  that  leans  backward 
towards  you,  and  there  is  an  occasional  inkwell  in  that,  and  if 
you  have  any  papers  or  documents  that  you  have  any  purpose 
with  you  can  lay  them  there,  and  you  can  get  into  that  space 
like  you  would  into  a  pew  in  a  church,  and  crowd  into  some 
place  where  you  are  viewing  the  court.  The  barristers  who 
have  occasion  to  address  the  court  simply  rise  in  their  places 
on  this  inclined  floor  behind  this  long  desk,  and  from  that  posi- 
tion speak.    But  you  see  no  such  thing  as  a  counsel  table,  and 
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no   chair — certainly   none   as    comfortable   as    the   chairs   you 
occnpy  this  evening. 

Some  days  after  that  the  President  of  the  Douglas  County 
Bar  Association  invited  me  to  join  him  in  attendance  at  a  ses- 
sion in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals,  and  we  went  there, 
spending  the  bulk  of  the  forenoon.  That  session  was  held  in  the 
largest  of  these  court  rooms.  It  appears  that  the  barristers 
and  the  solicitors  and  their  clerks  and  the  others  having  busi- 
ness before  the  court  and  with  the  court,  are  privileged  to 
occupy  those  benches,  but  the  general  public  who  have  no  such 
special  business  have  a  little  gallery  that  extends  over  the  space 
occupied  by  those  benches,  and  they  may  come  in  there.  Mr. 
Hall  and  myself,  through  the  kindness  of  a  solicitor,  were 
invited  to  occupy  places  on  these  benches  that  I  have  described, 
and  from  that  point  we  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  that  court. 
The  judges  wore  very  striking  and,  perhaps  I  might  say,  magnifi- 
cent robes.  They  are  not  like  the  robes  that  are  worn  by  the 
judges  of  our  Supreme  Court.  In  this  court  the  judges  wore 
a  sort  of  a  scarlet  robe  trimmed  with  ermine.  Viewed  from 
the  front,  I  cannot  say  that  the  wigs  worn  by  the  judges  of 
the  court  were  unbecoming  or  detracted  anything  from  the 
dignity  of  their  appearance.  I  don't  know  how  they  looked 
from  the  rear,  but  we  did  have  a  view  of  the  rear  of  the 
barristers  who  sat  in  the  benches  in  front  of  us,  and — 
well,  whatever  is  customary  in  any  country  is  right  in 
that  country,  but  I  must  say  that  the  barrister's  wig  from 
its  back  view  is  not  of  a  character  to  impress  one  as  adding 
any  particular  dignity  to  the  gentleman's  appearance.  The 
barristers  wore  black  robes,  and  the  ordinary  barristers  and 
King's  Counsel  could  be  distinguished  by  their  robes.  I  believe 
the  King's  Counsel  wears  silk  and  the  others  a  different  kind 
of  fabric.  The  wig  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mechanical  contrivance 
of  some  gray  material,  thoroughly  curled  and  a  good  deal  like 
the  wool  of  an  Astrakhan  goat.  In  the  rear  it  doesn't  come 
down  as  far  as  the  natural  hair — that  is  as  a  solid  wig.  There 
is  a  thin  layer  of  this  coarse  gray  hair  that  comes  down  from 
about  the  level  of  the  ear  to  the  neck,  and  outside  of  that  are 
a  number  of  formal  mechanical  curls.     They  are  all  made,  I. 
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guess,  by  the  same  wig-maker;  if  they  were  not,  they  were  made 
by  wig-makers  who  learned  their  trade  from  the  same  man.  A 
couple  of  strands  lead  down  to  midway  between  the  shoulders, 
where  they  are  tied  together.  This  description  is  not  as  accurate 
as  it  possibly  should  be ;  I  can  only  say,  however,  that  while  the 
appearance  of  the  judges  was  quite  impressive,  I  can't  bring 
myself  to  enthuse  very  much  over  the  wigs  worn  by  the  bar- 
risters. 

The  regular  terms  of  the  courts  were  not  in  session  at  this 
time,  but  they  have  periodical  sessions  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  On  the  day  before  your 
President  and  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  session 
when  I  was  going  through  the  building — I  don't  recall  how  it 
came  up — but  the  bailiff,  if  that  is  what  he  is  called,  informed 
me  that  where  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  case  is  reversed  be- 
cause of  an  error  occurring  on  a  trial,  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
tried  again  on  that  charge,  because  that  would  be  putting  the 
prisoner  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  I  thought 
that  was  going  to  the  limit  on  the  question  of  a  second  jeopardy 
but  I  didn't  put  too  much  faith  in  what  I  heard,  because  it  came 
from  a  bailiff.  But  while  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  I  found  that  he  was  correct. 

It  appears  that  the  appeal  there  is  not  a  matter  of  right. 
Until  comparatively  recent  years  there  was  no  provision  for  an 
appeal  from  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  case.  The  only  remedy 
was  by  an  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  a  pardon,  but  of 
late  years  a  provision  for  an  appeal  has  been  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Yet  the  appeal  is  not  a  matter  of  right.  A  person 
who  is  convicted  must  present  to  the  court  a  petition  for  leave 
to  appeal,  and  he  may  ask  leave  to  appeal  either  from  the  con- 
viction or  from  the  sentence.  If  his  contention  is  that  he  was 
improperly  convicted  or  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  court's 
charge  or  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  exclusion  of  testimony 
that  he  desired  to  present,  or  any  error  which  influenced  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  he  raises  that,  or  seeks  to  raise  it,  by  an 
appeal  from  the  conviction.  If  he  thinks  the  sentence  was  too 
severe  he  will  ask  leave  to  appeal  from  the  sentence.  In  most 
instances,  judging  from  what  we  observed  on  that  day,  the  con- 
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victed  man  makes  his  application  a  double-header,  to  appeal 
both  from  the  conviction  and  the  sentence.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals seems  to  have  jurisdiction  to  modify  the  sentence  without 
disturbing  the  conviction. 

Three  judges  presided.  The  presiding  magistrate  in  the 
middle  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  court  in  the  first  case. 
He  called  the  case — I  don't  recall  that  there  was  any  number 
given  to  it,  but  it  was  the  King  against  so  and  so — and  he  said, 
"We  have  looked  over  the  record  in  this  case  very  carefully  and 
we  don't  find  there  is  any  reason  for  allowing  an  appeal,"  and 
that  case  was  disposed  of.  Then  the  judge  sitting  at  the  right 
delivered  himself  in  about  the  same  language  in  another  case, 
and  that  was  disposed  of.  Then  the  man  on  the  left;  then  the 
man  in  the  center  again,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
they  disposed  of  forty  applications  for  leave  to  appeal,  and 
it  is  my  recollection  that  of  the  entire  number  they  granted  two. 
And  the  manner  in  which  these  cases  were  disposed  of,  quite 
perfunctory,  showed  a  good  deal  of  distrust,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  possibility  that  there  could  be  merit  in  any  appeal  from 
a  conviction. 

In  announcing  one  decision,  the  presiding  judge  said  that 
this  man  was  convicted  before  for  a  certain  offense — it  was  a 
matter  of  obtaining  money  by  fraud ;  he  seems  to  have  operated 
at  some  fair  or  public  gathering.  He  said,  "He  was  convicted 
and  we  allowed  an  appeal,  and  upon  hearing  the  appeal  we  con- 
cluded that  the  court  had  erred  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  and 
therefore  reversed  the  conviction,  but  fortunately  the  crown 
had  another  indictment  against  him  and  he  has  now  been  tried 
upon  that  and  convicted;  he  is  at  present  seeking  leave  to  ap- 
peal from  that  conviction,  and  he  also  asks  leave  to  appeal  from 
his  sentence.  We  have  examined  the  record  in  the  case  and  the 
charge  as  given  to  the  jury,  and  we  think  it  was  a  very  fair 
charge,  and  we  don't  see  any  reason  why  he  should  be  allowed 
to  appeal  in  this  case,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  granted." 
When  the  appeal  is  from  the  sentence,  the  court  examines  and 
reviews  the  man's  previous  record,  his  previous  convictions, 
and  terms  of  service,  and  generally  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
in  view  of  his  previous  bad  record  the  present  sentence  is  not 
too  severe. 
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The  Court,  I  remember,  in  one  case  got  quite  merry.  A 
woman  had  been  convicted,  not  of  being  insane,  but  of  suf- 
fering from  nervous  disorder,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  cared  for 
in  a  sanitarium  for  sixty  days,  and  she  had  sought  leave  to  ap- 
peal from  that.  The  Court  reviewed  the  evidence  very  quickly, 
not  at  great  length,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  for 
her  good  that  she  was  committed  to  this  sanitarium,  that  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  maniac,  and  said,  "The  only 
good  that  this  application  for  an  appeal  does  is  that  though  she 
has  been  committed  to  the  sanitarium,  the  application  prevents 
the  running  of  the  sentence  and  she  will  have  about  sixty  days 
more  of  treatment  than  if  she  had  not  sought  an  appeal." 

The  judges  seemed  to  have  a  most  complete  list  of  previous 
convictions  of  a  prisoner  who  sought  leave  to  appeal  from  the 
sentence  on  account  of  its  severity,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  prisoner  seemed  to  have  a  considerable  list  of  such  previous 
convictions. 

There  are  two  instances  which  occurred  that  forenoon,  of 
barristers  who  desired  to  be  heard  orally,  and  they  were  given 
permission  to  address  the  court.  The  first  man  who  spoke  was 
about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  announced  that 
he  had  two  or  three  contentions  that  he  desired  to  make  in  sup- 
port of  his  application  for  leave  to  appeal.  He  stated  the  first 
one  in  a  very  apologetic  and  timid  manner  and  the  presiding 
judge  very  promptly  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  didn't 
think  very  much  of  that  point;  and,  instead  of  standing  by  his 
guns  as  we  would  be  most  apt  to  do,  the  barrister  immediately 
apologized  and  ran  away  from  that  position  and  took  up  his 
second  point.  He  didn't  get  much  farther  with  that  than  with 
the  first  when  the  Court  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  didn't 
think  very  much  of  that,  either,  and  again  the  barrister  apolo- 
gized and  again  deserted  his  post  and  ran  to  the  third,  which 
he  timidly  presented,  and  then  sat  down.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  the  judge  picked  up  the  memorandum  of  decision  which 
was  already  prepared,  denying  the  appeal;  another  barrister 
who  undertook  to  address  the  Court  was  quite  a  learned  looking 
man  who  was,  I  suppose,  about  fifty -five  or  sixty  years  of  age — 
a  tall,  hardy  looking  fellow,  and  he  did  show  a  little  more  dis- 
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position  to  stand  up  for  his  contention;  but  taking  it  as  a  per- 
formance throughout  it  was  not  aggressive — it  was  apologetic; 
it  was  rather  timid ;  and  as  soon  as  his  argument  was  completed 
the  Court  was  ready  to  announce  its  view  of  the  proceeding  by 
reading  its  decision  stating  why  it  didn't  think  there  was  any 
merit  in  the  application  for  the  appeal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  Court  commented  on 
the  fact  that  they  had  allowed  oral  arguments  at  the  sitting, 
but  said  that  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  because  "It 
took  the  time  of  the  Court,  and  the  time  of  the  representative  of 
the  King,  which  as  you  see,  is  a  matter  of  expense,  and  there  are 
very  few  of  these  appeals  that  have  any  merit  in  them  at  all; 
and  you  must  not  take  this  as  a  precedent  because  we  have  lis- 
tened to  two  this  morning."  But  the  fate  of  these  two  cases 
which  were  argned  orally  was  enough  in  itself  to  discourage 
further  arguments,  even  though  the  Court  had  said  nothing 
about  it. 

But  referring  again  to  the  remark  of  the  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  man  whose  previous  conviction  had  been  reversed,  and 
where  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Crown  had  another  indictment 
against  him,  that  struck  me  as  a  corroboration  of  the  informa- 
tion given  me  on  the  previous  day  by  the  bailiff.  About  the 
noon  hour  our  President  and  mvself  were  invited  to  take 
luncheon  with  the  solicitor  who  had  invited  us  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  while  at  luncheon  I  inquired  of  this  solicitor 
whether  the  rule  against  a  second  jeopardy  went  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  a  new  trial  after  the  reversal  of  a  conviction.  "Oh, 
certainly,  certainly,"  he  said,  "a  man  can't  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  If  the  conviction  is  reversed 
he  is  set  at  liberty."  By  that  time  I  was  quite  convinced  that  it 
was  the  lav/  of  England  that  where  one  is  tried  and  convicted 
and  the  conviction  reversed  because  of  error — error  of  the  court 
in  charging  the  jury  or  admitting  or  excluding  testimony — 
then  he  has  been  once  in  jeopardy  and  can  not  be  tried  again  for 
the  same  offense.  Now,  whether  that  works  to  the  advantage 
of  the  prisoner  is  perhaps  problematical.  Personally  it  struck 
me  that  the  reversal  of  the  conviction  meaning  the  absolute  dis- 
charge of  a  prisoner  rather  than  a  new  trial,  was  a  strong 
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temptation  to  the  judges  not  to  scrutinize  very  closely  the  con- 
duct of  the  trial  and  not  to  allow  appeals. 

Well,  that  is  about  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  one 
glimpse  of  an  English  Court. 

But  one  other  thing  impressed  me.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  cases  in  which  the  court 
that  morning  announced  its  rulings  on  applications  for  appeal, 
there  was  no  instance  in  which  the  verdict  in  the  nisi  prius  court 
was  as  much  as  sixty  days  old.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances 
I  would  say  that  the  deed  or  act  which  the  man  was  tried  for 
was  not  much  more  than  sixty  days  old,  when  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals — the  court  of  last  resort — was  disposing  of 
the  case  finally.  Now,  that  circumstance  has  its  merit  in  the 
speedy  administration  of  justice.  It  is  sometimes  remarked  to 
our  disparagement  that  our  courts  move  so  much  more  slowly, 
and,  of  course,  some  case  is  referred  to  wherein  the  machinery 
of  our  courts  has  moved  very  slowly.  But  I  am  not  certain  that 
speed  is  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  judicial 
proceedings.  If  I  shall  ever  be  tempted  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
number  of  people  that  we  allow  to  go  unhung  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  number  they  hang  in  England,  I  shall  then 
reread  the  closing  chapters  of  " Great  Expectations,' '  where 
Dickens  makes  Pip  say,  "I  saw  on  that  day,  the  closing  of  one 
session — I  saw  on  that  day  thirty-two  men  and  women  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.' '  I  will  read  that  over  if  I  am  ever  con- 
vinced that  we  let  too  many  people  go  unhanged  compared  to 
the  great  number  that  they  conveniently  put  out  of  the  way  in 
England.  Their  system  has,  perhaps,  its  advantages  of  haste 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  yet  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  from  such  a  meagre  and  insufficient  knowledge  as  one 
may  get  from  a  casual  observation  without  an  intention  to  make 
it  a  serious  study,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  their  system 
is  so  entirely  superior  to  our  own,  with  all  its  faults. 

One  other  observation.  We  often  hear  the  suggestion  that 
wigs,  gowns,  etc.,  are  a  desirable  adjunct  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  perhaps  it  is  so.  Certainly  the  judges  present  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  But  if  that  appearance  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  apparent  timidity  of  the  barristers  I  think 
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there  would  be  few  of  us  who  would  be  disposed  to  welcome  it  as 
a  reform  of  our  court  etiquette.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many 
things  that  we  may  learn  from  the  English — many  things  that 
we  might  learn  anywhere — but  we  are  not  so  bad  that  we  need 
wholly  decry  our  own  system.  We  find  a  bad  feature  now  and 
then  but  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  procedure. 


If.*,. 
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0  be  spokesman  tonight  is,  to  me,  a  grateful  privilege. 
In  my  verdant  youth  I  came  to  Creighton,  from  the 
extremely  rural  West,  knowing  little  of  life  and  next 
to  nothing  of  books.  Creighton  taught  me  something 
of  both.  My  years  there  were  the  best  that  I  have 
lived.  Knowledge  and  inspiration  were  offered — 
yea,  pressed  upon  me  gratis.  The  fountain  was  free 
and  inexhaustible.  If  I  failed  to  drink  deeply  of  the 
Pierian  spring  the  fault  was  mine  and  not  my  Alma 
Mater's. 

Knowledge  was  not  only  free — it  was  aggressive — some- 
times even  militant — as  all  will  testify  who  sometime  writhed 
'neath  the  searching  eye  of  some  we  knew.  Inspiration  never 
owned  a  fairer  setting  from  which  to  shoot  her  darts  and  rays 
athwart  the  lives  of  men  than  that  afforded  by  Creighton  Uni- 
versity— its  founders  and  its  faculty. 

Its  founders  the  whole  West  honors.  While  joining  my 
voice  freely  with  that  mighty  chorus,  I  wish  to  make  at  least 
one  harp  string  sing  the  much  merited  praise  of  the  Creighton 
faculty  as  I  knew  it. 

It  has  been  written :  ' '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  And  yet,  here 
were  men  who  were  doing  more,  infinitely  more,  than  laying 
down  their  lives  for  a  friend — they  were  giving  their  lives — 
doling  them  out  inch  by  inch  and  hour  by  hour,  not  to  friends 
alone  but  to  all  who  came  at  their  insistent  calling.  Vicarious 
martyrdom  is  a  glorious  thing, — but  when  compared  with  the 
sustained  sanctity,  the  life  long  uplift  rendered  to  humanity  by 
such  teachers  as  I  had — and  I  mention  them  only  as  a  type  to 
bring  my  meaning  more  vividly  before    you — then    vicarious 
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martyrdom  is  like  the  beautiful  but  effervescent  lightning  flash 
when  compared  with  the  tremendous,  beneficent,  life  serving 
current  generated  at  Niagara.  Holy  writ  may  command;  story 
and  song  may  celebrate;  music  may  trill  and  thunder  for  the 
man  who  dies  for  a  friend  or  a  cause,  but  I  would  bestow  the 
palm  upon  the  man  who  lives  for  his  fellowmen,  casting,  not 
death,  but  vigorous,  palpitating,  aggressive  life  into  the  balance 
that  elevates  the  human  kind.  Gentlemen,  my  hat  is  always  off 
to  the  Creighton  faculty  as  I  knew  them  and  as  I  believe  they 
have  remained  unto  this  day. 

After  leaving  Creighton,  like  many  another,  be  it  said  to 
the  shame  of  all  of  us,  I  became  so  immersed  in  business  cares 
that  I  have  long  neglected  the  homage  which  I  owed  by  Alma 
Mater.  Assigning  me  to  this  response  has  brought  me  back  to 
earth — with  just  a  glimpse  of  the  heaven  beyond  shining  through. 
I  have  reviewed  the  years  in  perspective  and  I  say  to  you  now, 
that  from  this  day  forth  by  heart  and  mind  and  brain,  such  as 
it  is,  is  my  Alma  Mater's  to  command! 

This  awakening,  this  coming  back,  this  resolve  predeter- 
mined the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  could  sketch  the  inspiring 
life  of  Edward  Creighton  in  whose  brain  the  University  was 
born;  I  could  laud  the  noble  love  of  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton, 
who  gave  her  husband's  unexecuted  thought  a  concrete  form; 
I  could  eugolize  that  great  nourisher  and  builder  and  exemplar 
of  sterling  manhood,  the  beloved  Count  Creighton,  and  meet 
your  commendation  at  every  turn,  and  I  could  fling  far  and  high 
the  praises  of  the  men  who  have  breathed  their  very  lives  into 
the  naked  form  of  a  University  projected  by  Edward,  the  or- 
iginator, mothered  by  Mary  Lucretia,  and  energized  by  John  A., 
the  nourisher  and  builder,  and  no  man  in  all  the  city,  in  all  the 
west,  would  even  think  to  say  me  nay.  But  the  lives  of  all  of 
these,  the  faculty,  the  originator,  the  founder,  the  builder,  bid 
me  pass  on  to  things  more  urgent  in  this  hour  than  eulogizing 
those  whose  lives  and  deeds  are  their  own  sufficient  eulogy. 

These  men,  this  woman,  did  their  allotted  part  in  this  world 
and  did  it  magnificently!  As  a  result  of  their  idealism,  their 
generosity,  their  service  to  humanity,  some  thousands  of  young 
men  have  profited  even  as  I  have  profited.     They  are  thick  in 
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this  city  and  scattered  all  over  the  west.  It  is  to  these  graduates 
and  ex-students  of  Creighton  that  I  wish  to  make  my  appeal.  I 
wish  to  say  to  them  in  the  paraphrased  words  of  another:  Gen- 
tlemen, we  have  but  one  life  to  live  in  this  world.  We  will  pass 
this  way  but  once.  It  behooves  us  therefore  to  do  what  good 
we  can  while  here.  Each  of  us  has  felt  something  of  the 
ennobling  influence  of  our  University.  Can  we  not  do  more  good 
by  uniting  on  that  common  ground  and  giving  back  to  our  Uni- 
versity at  least  the  united  surplus  energies  of  our  lives !  Acting 
independently  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us  has  enough  surplus 
energy  to  move  forward,  perceptibly,  any  important  cause. 
Acting  independently  we  will  count  in  the  flight  only  as  bush- 
whackers count.  But  united  behind  our  University  there  is  no 
modern  miracle  which  we  cannot  work !    Kipling  says : 

' '  If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you ; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too ; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  of  waiting, 
Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or  being  hated,  don't  give  way  to  hating, 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  not  talk  too  wise. 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim; 

If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same ; 

If  you  can  hear  the  truth  you  've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools. 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them  '  Hold  on ! ' 
If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 
Or  walk  with  kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch — 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds '  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it 
And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  man,  my  son!" 
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When  I  first  read  that  poem  rny  thought  was:  "If  I  could 
live  up  to  the  precepts  and  model  my  life  upon  the  example  set 
me  at  Creighton,  then  I  would  be  Kipling's  kind  of  man  with 
something  over,  something  better,  because  I  would  recognize  the 
source  from  which  I  got  that  strength. ' ' 

Every  student,  no  matter  what  his  class  or  time,  who  came 
into  real  touch  with  the  University,  must  have  something  of  the 
same  feeling.  It  is  that  latent  loyalty,  that  spark  of  idealism 
which  we  all  carried  away  with  us  that  I  wish  to  rouse  tonight. 
Let's  get  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  give  back  to  our 
University  something  in  return  for  all  she  gave  to  us. 

No  institution  in  this  world  is  perfect.  Everything  must 
grow  or  die  and  the  test  of  the  man  is  whether  his  influence  is 
cast  for  growth,  for  life  or  for  stagnation,  for  death.  Some  of 
you  may  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  just  at  the  dawn  of  a  mighty 
awakening,  a  mighty  forward  movement  in  education.  Some 
may  be  wondering  if  our  University  is  thoroughly  awake  and 
taking  its  place  at  the  head  of  this  advance.  You  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  it  is  not,  nor  to  criticise  if  it  has  not,  unless 
your  influence  through  the  years  and  now  has  been  and  is  cast 
squarely  with  your  University  and  exerted  always  for  progress 
— for  life.  The  fundamental  thought  in  founding  our  University 
and  the  actuating  motive  behind  it  always  has  been  Service  and 
if  you  can  show  it  how  to  better  Serve  you  are  assured  not  only 
of  a  hearing  but  of  honors  and  applause. 

Boys,  let's  come  back.  My  experience  has  been  your  experi- 
ence. Your  years  at  Creighton  were  the  best  that  you  have 
lived.  Your  environment  has  never  been  better — your  ideals 
never  as  good!  Let's  take  this — the  high  peak  of  our  lives — 
as  the  rallying  point  of  the  future.  Great  men  founded  this 
University.  Good  men  have  breathed  their  lives  into  it  each 
passing  year.  Let's  gather  the  energies  which  we  individually 
squander  into  one  united,  sustained  inspiring  effort  to  make  our 
Alma  Mater  a  greater  monument  to  its  founders !  A  fitter  in- 
strument in  humanity's  cause — to  the  end  that  it  may  fulfill  the 
loftiest  ideal  of  a  University  and  become  not  only  an  educational 
center  but  the  moral  center,  the  thought  center,  the  uplift  center, 
not  of  Omaha  alone  but  of  the  entire  West. 
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E  have  met  tonight  as  we  have  met  in  the  past  and  as 
\\f  we  hope  to  meet  in  the  future  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  The  Creigh- 
ton  University.  To  be  thus  honored  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  men.  While  it  is  not  a  pleasing  thought  it  is 
a  fact  that  utter  oblivion  is  the  fate  that  awaits  nearly 
all  of  us.  We  come  into  the  world,  we  remain  here  for 
a  few  years,  we  play  a  more  or  less  important  part 
in  the  communities  in  which  we  live  and  then  we  pass 
away.  We  are  mourned  for  a  short  time,  we  are  remembered 
for  a  little  longer  time  and  then  we  are  forgotten.  Fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  after  our  death  our  names  may  be  occasionally 
found  written  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a  book,  or  on  some  legal  docu- 
ment, and  possibly  a  tombstone  may  record  our  names  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  born  on  one  day  and  died  on  another.  But 
even  these  records  disappear  in  time  and  so  far  as  any  knowl- 
edge of  us  by  the  world  is  concerned  we  are  as  though  we  never 
had  lived.  Of  all  the  men  who  lived  before  the  flood  we  know 
the  names  of  barely  a  score.  Of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
people  that  were  living  in  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  it  would  be  difficult  to  resurrect  the  names  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred.  Many  have  died  and  been  forgotten  just 
as  we  will  die  and  be  forgotten.  But  all  the  men  of  the  past 
have  not  been  forgotten  nor  will  oblivion  be  the  fate  of  all  the 
men  living  today.  Some  of  them  will  be  remembered  because 
their  names  are  associated  with  great  educational  institutions. 
Every  schoolboy  in  the  United  States  is  familiar  with  the  names 
of  Stephen  Girard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Ezra  Cornell,  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  schoolboy  will  be  familiar  with 
the  names  of  Edward  and  John  A.  Creighton. 
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And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Men  who  bnild  hospitals 
where  the  suffering  sinner  receives  the  same  tender  care  as  the 
dying  saint;  men  who  found  colleges  for  the  free  education  of 
young  men  of  every  race,  religion  and  color;  men  who  have 
brains  big  enough  to  enable  them  to  amass  honest  fortunes,  and 
hearts  that  inspire  them  to  leave  those  fortunes  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  all  their  fellowmen,  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Incidentally  tonight  we  rejoice  over  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  which  they  founded.  The  little  high 
school  on  the  hill  has  developed  into  a  university  with  a  number 
of  departments  and  more  than  a  thousand  students.  Even  dur- 
ing the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  John  A. 
Creighton,  the  enrollment  has  nearly  doubled.  Along  with  its 
growth  have  come  increased  opportunities  for  service,  but  along 
with  these  opportunities  have  also  come  increased  obligations 
and  responsibilities.  It  is  well  that  from  its  very  inception  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  in  the  hands  of  men  will- 
ing to  work  and  pray  and  wait.  In  solving  the  many  complex 
problems  with  which  they  have  had  to  deal,  they  have  had  the 
courage  that  comes  from  clear  thinking,  the  strength  that  comes 
from  devotion  to  a  noble  purpose,  and  they  have  been  sustained 
at  all  times  by  the  vision  of  a  never-ending  and  ever-widening 
service  to  their  fellowmen.  Under  such  auspices  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Creighton  University  has  had  a  wonderful  past, 
and  under  those  same  auspices  we  may  confidently  predict  for  it 
a  brilliant  future. 
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LESSED  is  the  rich  man  who  is  found  without  blemish, 
and  who  hath  not  gone  after  gold  nor  put  his  trust  in 
money  nor  in  treasure.  Who  is  he  and  we  will  praise 
him,  for  he  hath  done  wonderful  things  in  his  life." 
Eccles.  31:8,  9. 

It  is  six  years  since  Count  John  A.  Creighton 
went  to  his  reward.  Thirty-two  years  before  his  il- 
lustrious brother,  Edward  Creighton,  passed  from 
earth.  On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Count  Creighton  we  are  assembled  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  offered  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  to  thank  God 
for  inspiring  them  to  such  deeds  of  beneficence  and  to  publicly 
acknowledge  our  own  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  founders  of 
Creighton  University.  There  are  still  among  us  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  know  one  or  other  of  these  noble  men,  and 
for  us  their  memory  is  as  a  sweet  benediction.  They  were  men 
above  the  ordinary — of  strong  personality,  of  sterling  integrity, 
of  deep  religious  faith — who  wielded  a  great  influence  for  good 
and  who  left  the  impress  of  their  character  upon  the  community 
in  which  they  lived.  They  planned  and  wrought  as  other  men 
did,  for  commercial  success,  and  they  achieved  it  in  a  measure 
far  beyond  their  expectations.  They  were  gifted  with  more  than 
ordinary  foresight  and  with  good  judgment  in  business  affairs, 
they  reaped  their  share  of  the  temporal  rewards  of  their  indus- 
try and  perseverance. 

But  they  did  more  than  this.  They  might  have  become 
wealthy,  as  many  others  have,  who  sought  wealth  for  its  own 
sake,  and  used  it  for  their  personal  gratification.  Had  they  done 
no  more,  they  would  be  now  all  but  forgotten.  Others  have  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  greater  fortunes,  and  dying  have  passed  to 
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oblivion.  Not  so  with  Edward  and  John  A.  Creighton.  They 
were  rich  men  who  went  not  after  gold  for  its  own  sake,  nor 
put  their  trust  in  money  nor  in  treasure.  Therefore,  rightly  do 
we  praise  them,  for  they  accomplished  wonderful  things  in  their 
lives. 

For  them  wealth  was  only  a  means  by  which  they  might 
promote  God's  glory  and  thus  better  serve  their  fellowmen. 
They  regarded  themselves  the  stewards  of  the  fortunes  God  had 
given  them  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  they  freely  dedicated 
their  wealth.  Because  they  did  so,  they  will  be  honored  long 
after  those  who  knew  them  in  the  flesh  shall  have  passed  away. 
As  long  as  Creighton  University  shall  stand  Edward  and  John 
A.  Creighton  shall  be  remembered  with  gratitude;  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  shall  rise  to  bless  them  for  their  generosity 
in  behalf  of  Christian  education.  Could  they  have  devoted  their 
wealth  to  nobler  purpose?  Could  they  more  surely  provide  for 
their  own  monument  than  by  founding  in  this  western  country 
an  institution  for  free  higher  Christian  education  ?  No  one  today 
would  deny  that  they  chose  wisely  and  well  in  selecting  this 
means  for  converting  their  material  wealth  into  terms  of  moral 
and  spiritual  worth. 

Denied  the  advantages  of  a  college  training,  they  knew  its 
value  and  they  provided  generously  for  others  the  opportunity 
that  they  did  not  themselves  enjoy.  God  gave  them  the  means 
and  inspired  them  to  the  noble  work.  They  were  to  be  the  instru- 
ments through  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a  thorough 
Christian  education  would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  of  the  rich.  It  was  not  that  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion— as  education  is  popularly  understood — were  wanting.  The 
state  has  provided  lavishly  for  institutions  of  learning  of  every 
grade.  Why  then  trouble  about  making  further  provision !  For 
this  reason:  All  that  has  been  done  for  education  by  public 
agencies  leaves  much  still  to  be  desired  by  those  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  youth  and  the  interests  of  religion.  Educa- 
tion means  something  more  than  the  marshaling  of  facts  and 
the  imparting  of  knowledge.  It  means  a  training  of  the  whole 
man — of  heart  and  will  as  well  as  of  mind — in  a  word,  it  means 
the  formation  of  a  sound  moral  character  upon  which  is  built 
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the  superstructure  of  culture  and  of  knowledge.  Character  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  education.  Without  it  all  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics,  all  knowledge  of  science  and  all  the  polish 
of  culture  are  vain  things. 

It  is  the  soul  within  that  determines  the  worth  of  the  man. 
A  brilliant  mind,  or  a  polished  exterior — without  virtue — may 
deceive  for  a  moment,  but  they  are  as  dross,  compared  to  the 
pure  gold  of  a  noble  character.  Knowledge  is  power;  but  it  is 
power  for  good  only  when  it  is  possessed  by  virtuous  minds. 
Train  the  intellect,  but  do  not  neglect  that  training  of  the  will 
which  teaches  self-control.  Virtue  is  not  a  spontaneous  growth. 
It  is  planted  by  the  careful  teaching  of  moral  and  religious 
truths  and  nourished  by  daily  practice  of  acts  of  self-control 
and  self-denial.  Virtue  implies  strength,  and  without  self- 
mastery  there  can  be  no  strength  and  no  virtue.  Character  is 
but  the  hardening  of  the  lines  moulded  by  our  daily  conduct. 
It  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individual  completely 
fashioned  by  the  will.  As  the  will  chooses  only  what  the  intellect 
presents  to  it  as  good,  it  follows  that  true  education  must  include 
the  knowledge  of  our  relation  to  God  and  of  our  accountability 
to  him  for  all  our  actions. 

Our  lives  are  the  reflections  of  the  thoughts  that  occupy 
our  minds.  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  he  is.  If  our  thoughts  be 
noble,  our  lives  will  be  in  keeping  with  them;  if  our  thoughts 
be  idle,  our  lives  will  be  wasted  in  useless  dawdling,  if  they  be 
low  we  cannot  rise  to  high  endeavor.  Moral  energy  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  life,  and  moral  energy  depends  upon  the  clear- 
ness with  which  we  perceive  those  eternal  truths  which  are  em- 
braced within  religious  teachings.  Any  system  of  education 
which  leaves  out  of  consideration  those  truths  which  touch  our 
lives  most  closely  is  radically  defective,  no  matter  how  admirably 
it  may  teach  the  speculative  truths  of  science.  "Mere  intel- 
lectual culture,"  says  Spalding,  "is  superficial,  a  refinement  or 
a  gloss;  religion  is  the  power  within,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
life  and  transforms  the  world.' '  Those  are  the  best  fitted  for 
life,  and  the  strongest,  in  whom  the  power  of  religion  is  blended 
and  interfused  with  the  power  of  culture  and  of  knowledge. 

The  world  needs  today,  in  every  walk  of  life,  men  of  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  strength;  of  cunning  and  mere  business 
shrewdness  there  is  no  lack.  Even  considerable  intellectual 
force  is  often  apparent  when  there  is  no  counterweight  of  sound 
moral  principles.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  lowering  of  ethical 
standards  in  the  professions  and  in  business.  Press  and  plat- 
form are  now  demanding  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience. 
It  is  but  the  dawning  realization  of  this  fact;  that  moral  stand- 
ards have  been  lowered  everywhere  in  public  life.  The  neglect 
of  religion  and  moral  training  has  brought  about  a  deplorable 
condition  which  must  be  remedied,  but  in  vain  will  they  seek  for 
a  remedy  without  removing  the  cause  of  the  condition.  Vainly 
will  they  attempt  to  purify  the  stream  without  going  back  to  the 
source,  to  the  colleges  and  universities  where  all  the  sciences  are 
taught,  but  the  science  of  religion ;  where  theoretical  knowledge 
is  imparted,  but  moral  training  is  neglected. 

The  founders  of  Creighton  University  clearly  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  Christian  training  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that 
men  had  been  carried  away  by  the  new  found  idea  of  state  edu- 
cation without  religion.  They  knew  that  mere  learning  could 
never  make  men  of  strong  moral  character  fitted  to  become 
leaders  in  the  community.  Only  moral  training  united  with 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  can  produce  men  in  whom  integrity 
and  fidelity  to  principle  will  predominate.  And  moral  training 
that  is  anything  more  than  mere  utilitarianism  must  be  based 
upon  the  truths  of  religion.  Men  have  tried  to  construct  systems 
of  morality  that  would  be  independent  of  religion.  They  failed 
in  the  attempt;  for  experience  confirms  the  judgment  of  sound 
reason  that  the  so-called  independent  morality  is  incapable  of 
withstanding  the  test  of  every-day  life.  The  theory  seemed 
beautiful  enough,  but  like  the  mirage  in  the  desert,  it  proved 
to  be  but  an  illusion  that  lured  victims  to  destruction. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Edward  Creighton  to  found  an  institu- 
tion where  deserving  youth  should  be  solidly  grounded  on  moral 
principles,  while  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
should  impart  that  broadness  of  view  and  that  well  rounded 
knowledge  which  is  the  mark  of  culture.  He  intended  that  re- 
ligion and  the  sciences  should  go  hand  in  hand,  working  together 
for  the  training  of  mind  and  heart  in  this  institution.    He  was 
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summoned  by  death  before  his  plans  could  be  put  into  effect, 
but  his  devoted  wife  realized  his  intention  and  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  Catholic  College  for  the  education  of 
youth.  Later,  his  illustrious  brother,  realizing  the  larger  needs 
of  the  university,  provided,  in  a  princely  manner,  for  its  expan- 
sion and  its  permanent  endowment.  How  generously  they  re- 
sponded to  the  happy  inspiration  to  devote  their  wealth  to 
Christian  education.  This  great  institution,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  we  are  assembled,  and  you,  my  friends,  are  witnesses  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  promptings  of  God's  grace  and  of  their 
generous  love  for  their  fellow-men.  Not  only  this  city,  but  all 
humanity  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  can  never  pay 
the  debt;  we  can  only  acknowledge  it  and  pray  that  God  may 
render  to  them  the  recompense  of  their  service. 

And  you,  my  dear  students,  who  are  here  receiving  the 
benefits  of  a  Christian  education,  can  best  show  your  gratitude 
to  the  noble  founders  of  this  institution  by  co-operating  with 
your  professors  in  the  work  of  forming  your  character  and 
training  your  minds.  It  is  not  a  work  that  others  can  do  for 
you.  They  can  show  you  the  way,  suggest  and  explain  the  mo- 
tives and  the  principles  of  right  conduct,  but  it  rests  with  you 
to  make  those  principles  a  part  of  your  lives.  They  can  open 
for  you  the  storehouse  of  knowledge,  but  to  make  that  knowledge 
your  own  will  require  on  your  part  industry  and  application. 
The  benefits  you  will  receive  from  the  munificence  of  the 
Creightons  can  be  measured  only  by  the  capacity  of  your  minds 
and  the  good  will  with  which  you  undertake  the  task  of  self- 
improvement.  An  educated  mind  is  always  a  well  trained  and 
well  developed  mind,  accustomed  to  systematic  and  continued 
labor.  Education  implies  also  a  will  that  has  been  disciplined 
and  taught  the  value  of  obedience  to  authority  and  of  self- 
control.  No  man  who  is  really  educated  can  ever  be  wanting 
in  reverence  or  respect  for  others.  Christian  education  shows 
us  our  true  relation  to  God  and  our  fellowmen.  While  it  opens 
before  us  the  door  of  opportunity,  its  bids  us  to  fulfill  our  duty 
to  our  Creator  and  to  regard  the  rights  of  other  men  who  are 
also  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

You  have  here  exceptional  opportunities  not  only  for  ac- 
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quiring  that  knowledge  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  but  also  for  training  your  hearts  in  Christian  virtue 
— for  moulding  your  characters  and  shaping  your  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  models  of  ther  great  and  good  men  who  are  held  up 
to  you  as  examples.  Let  your  ideal  be  a  high  one.  Be  not 
content  with  mediocrity.  Strive  for  the  best.  There  is  a  noble 
ambition  with  which  the  heart  of  youth  should  be  fired.  It  is 
not  the  ambition  for  mere  material  success.  That  would  be  an 
end  not  worth  striving  for.  To  seek  only  wealth  and  pleasure 
is  unworthy  of  the  Christian,  and  surely  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
educated  Christian.  Bather  should  you  strive  to  excel  in  virtue 
and  in  knowledge ;  and  of  these  the  first  is  the  more  important. 
The  world  needs  men  who  are  learned  and  virtuous.  These 
qualities  are  not  always  found  together.  One  may  be  learned, 
but  not  good,  he  is  a  danger  to  society;  or  he  may  be  good,  but 
not  learned,  he  fills  a  place  in  the  world,  but  he  seldom  attains 
the  position  of  influence  that  would  make  his  goodness  a  power 
for  the  uplift  of  others.  The  purpose  of  Christian  education 
is  to  form  men  who  shall  be  both  learned  and  good.  If  it  fails 
to  mould  character  on  Christian  principles  of  morality,  it  fails 
in  the  very  reason  of  its  existence,  in  the  very  purpose  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  systems  of  education.  Every 
Catholic  college  is  a  center  of  moral  influence  as  well  as  a  center 
of  learning.  Its  worth  is  determined  by  the  character  of  those 
whose  lives  it  has  helped  to  shape  and  direct.  You  are  now 
forming  your  characters.  As  you  shape  them  in  the  days  of 
your  college  life,  so  they  will  be  likely  to  remain  throughout 
the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  after  years. 

The  sculptor  takes  a  rough  block  of  marble  and  chips  away, 
day  by  day,  until  at  last  the  finished  statue  stands  forth;  and 
men  admire  its  beauty  and  praise  the  genius  and  the  skill  of 
the  artist.  So  it  is  with  our  lives.  Youth  is  the  block  of  marble 
within  which  are  contained  the  possibilities  of  intellectual  power 
and  moral  beauty.  These  possibilities  must  be  changed  to  reali- 
ties by  unremitting  labor  for  self-improvement.  We  must  chip 
away,  day  by  day,  the  imperfections  as  they  appear,  fashioning 
our  lives  according  to  the  Divine  Model  that  religion  holds  up 
for  our  imitation,  until  at  last  there  stands  forth  the  man, 
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endowed  with  virtue  and  knowledge,  the  highest  achievement  of 
Christian  education. 

This  is  the  work  that  you  are  expected  to  do,  especially 
during  the  years  you  are  at  Creighton.  See  to  it  that  it  be  done 
well.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  achieve  masterpieces;  but  the 
virtues  that  make  men  strong,  chastity,  sobriety,  honesty,  truth- 
fulness and  industry,  should  distinguish  every  student  of 
Creighton  University  in  whatever  field  of  endeavor  he  may 
afterward  choose  to  exercise  his  talents.  Be  worthy  of  the 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  that  are  here  afforded  you. 
Thus  you  will  best  show  your  gratitude  to  the  noble  men  whose 
memory  we  honor  today.  Thus  also  will  you  show  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  in  your  behalf  made  by  those  who  are 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  founders  of  this  institution.  You 
may  not  all  be  great  in  talents  or  in  wealth,  but  you  must  all  be 
great  in  virtue  and  in  industry.  A  noble  Christian  life  is  the 
best  argument  for  a  system  of  Christian  education.  An  edu- 
cated, virtuous  Christian  manhood  is  the  glory,  as  it  is  the  goal, 
of  your  Alma  Mater. 
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F  A  MAN  could  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  and 
employ  his  visual  organs  constantly  and  exclusively 
within  the  confines  of  the  British  Museum,  he  might 
see  a  small  part  of  what  is  to  be  there  seen.  Won- 
derful is  the  collection  of  manuscripts — especially 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  ones.  When  I  was  in  Cornell 
I  studied  Professor  Hiram  Corson's  Book  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English,  and  we  read  more  or  less 
from  Layamon,  Beowulf,  and  the  Venerable  Bede, 
but  I  did  not  think  that  I  would  ever  see  these  authors  face  to 
face,  as  it  were,  but  so  it  was.  I  saw  the  following:  The  epic 
poem  of  Beowulf,  the  oldest  poem  in  the  English  language, 
written  in  England,  on  vellum,  about  the  year  1000.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
A.  D.  1066.  The  "Ancren  Riewle"  or  Rule  for  Anchoresses, 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  on  vellum. 
Layamon 's  Brut,  which  is  a  chronicle  in  verse  of  legendary 
British  history  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  Brutus,  composed 
by  a  priest  named  Layamon,  in  Worcestershire,  about  the  year 
1205,  on  the  basis  of  the  similar  Norman  French  poem  by  Wace. 
It  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  the  first 
English  metrical  romance  after  Beowulf  and  the  first  sign  of  the 
revival  of  English  literature  after  the  Norman  conquest.  I  was 
interested  also  in  Dan  Michel's  "Agenbite  of  Inwit,"  or  the 
" Remorse  of  Conscience,"  that  is  to  say,  after  the  manner  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  "The  Again  Biting  of  the  Inner 
Wit."  Michel  was  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine,  a  monastery  in 
Canterbury.    The  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum  A.  D.  1340.    A 
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fine  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  was  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Venerable  Bede,  the  first  great  historian  of  England, 
was  born  in  the  year  673,  lived  all  his  life  as  a  monk  in  Jarrow  in 
Northumberland,  and  died  in  the  act  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  English  in  735.  His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  England,  both  in  the  south  by  Augustine 
from  Eome,  and  in  the  north  by  Ardan  from  Iona.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  manuscript  copies  of  Bede  are  known 
to  exist.  I  saw  that  part  of  his  manuscript  in  which  he  describes 
the  origin  of  the  Mission  of  Augustine  by  Pope  Gregory  to 
England.  I  saw  a  passage  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle 
written  in  1154,  describing  the  great  victory  of  Aethelred  and 
Alfred  at  Ashdown,  in  A.  D.  871,  the  site  of  which  is  marked 
by  the  well  known  figure  of  a  gigantic  white  horse  cut  clearly 
and  visibly  in  the  chalk  in  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse  Berk- 
shire— doubly  interesting  because  only  three  days  before  I  had 
from  the  train  a  splendid  view  of  this  identical  white  horse,  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable  in  that  I  had  seen  no  girl  with 
red  hair  anywhere. 

The  Elgin  Marbles,  taken  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens  about  1820,  and  brought  by  Lord  Elgin  to  England 
when  he  was  ambassador  to  Greece,  show  still  the  wonderful 
skill  of  the  Grecian  sculptors,  and  their  immense  size  and  weight 
suggest  the  immensity  of  the  temple  which  could  support  them. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  splendidly  preserved.  The  English  gov- 
ernment has  been  severely  criticised  for  sanctioning  the  removal 
of  these  marbles,  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  their 
present  position  in  the  British  Museum  makes  them  more 
accessible  to  visitors  than  would  be  possible  in  their  original 
location. 

York,  the  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  north  of  London,  and  one  of  the  great  cathedral  towns  of 
England,  is  replete  with  history.  Here  Septimius  Severus,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  died,  and  it  was  here  that  Constantius,  the 
son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
Roman  army  then  of  York.    It  was  on  the  great  highway  built 
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by  the  Komans  through  England  up  to  Chester  on  the  north, 
and  these  towns  exhibit  more  evidences  of  the  old  Eoman  occu- 
pation of  England  than  any  other  cities.  York  is  still  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  its  ancient  Roman  wall,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high  and  wide  enough  for  several  persons  to  walk 
abreast  on  top  of  them.  York  witnessed  some  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Normans  on  the  other.  It  was  besieged  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1066.  He  built  the  castle,  the  dungeon  or  keep  of 
which  still  exists.  Clifford's  Tower  is  still  to  be  seen,  from 
the  ramparts  of  which  Eebecca  of  York  repelled  the  Templar, 
as  described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanhoe.  The  wall 
is  intersected  by  several  noble  Roman  and  mediaeval  gates, 
bristling  with  towers  and  turrets — Mickelgate  Bar,  Walmgate, 
Monk  Bar — from  the  stairs  of  which  access  is  gained  to  the  top 
of  the  old  Roman  wall.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  realize 
the  antiquity  and  the  historical  significance  of  these  monuments. 
York  was  the  scene  of  some  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Jews, 
five  hundred  being  massacred  at  one  time.  In  1460,  in  the  War 
of  the  Roses,  the  Duke  of  York  was  slain.  In  accordance  with 
the  universal  custom  of  those  days  he  was  beheaded,  and  you 
can  see  the  very  spot  on  which  his  head  was  impaled  on  Mickel- 
gate Bar.  In  his  play  of  Henry  VI,  Shakespeare  touchingly 
refers  to  this  fact : 

1  i  They  took  his  head  and  on  the  gate  of  York 
They  set  the  same,  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  ere  I  viewed, 
Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon, 
Now,  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay. ' ' 
In  the  crypt   of  the  great  Minster  of  York — the  largest 

cathedral  in  England — are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  architecture,  some  of  its  windows  containing 
their  original  stained  glass,  dating  from  1405.  The  stained  glass 
windows  in  the  chancel  are  seventy-seven  feet  high  and  each 
pane  about  three  feet  square.  The  large  organ  screen  in  the 
center  of  the  church  contains  many  figures  of  kings  and  popes, 
exquisitely  carved  in  ivory.  The  cathedral  is  524  feet  long  and 
222  feet  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  has  been  several  times  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  last  in  1829,  the  act  of  a  madman. 
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The  first  building  on  the  present  site  of  the  cathedral  was  erected 
by  King  Edwin  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Archbishopric  of 
York  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  180  A.  D.,  but 
lapsed  into  obscurity  until  625,  when  it  was  revived  by  Pope 
Gregory. 

Melrose  Abbey  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ruin  in 
existence.  Walter  Scott  says  of  it  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel : 

"If  thou  would 'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight, 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 
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The  delicate  tracery  of  its  multitudinous  carvings,  none  of 
which  are  repeated,  still  easily  suggest  how  beautiful  it  must 
have  been  before  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  Indeed,  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  it  before  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  Henry  VII 
leveled  most  of  its  walls.  We  visited  it  in  the  twilight  of  evening, 
when  a  new  moon  crept  along  behind  fleecy  clouds.  What  im- 
pressed me  most,  however,  was  when  I  stood  in  the  chancel, 
or  rather  what  was  the  chancel,  and  was  informed  that  directly 
underneath  the  spot  where  I  stood  was  buried  the  family  of 
Douglas  and  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  vandalizing  hands 
of  kings  had  in  the  name  of  religion  torn  asunder  the  noble 
temple  built  above  them,  but  by  some  happy  mischance  seemed 
to  have  overlooked  the  bones  and  flesh  beneath.  The  old  Scotch 
guide,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  ruins  for  fifty  years, 
repeated  with  much  relish: 

* '  One  Douglas  shines  on  memory 's  fair  page, 
Yet  Douglas  heroes  were  in  every  age. ' ' 

A  carriage  drive  of  about  three  miles  takes  you  from  Mel- 
rose to  Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  principal 
point  of  interest  to  me  was  to  know  that  the  house  and  the 
grounds  are  today  just  as  they  were  left  by  the  Wizard  of  the 
North.  The  parlor,  the  living  room,  the  library  in  which  he 
worked  and  the  little  door  leading  from  it  to  the  private  stair- 
case by  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  retired  after  working  late  into 
the  night  without  disturbing  anyone.     These   rooms   and  the 
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furniture,  his  chair  and  table,  still  remain  exactly  as  he  left 
them.  Abbottsford  is  still  occupied  by  the  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  with  its  great  university  to  which  in  former 
years  repaired  so  many  students  from  France  and  from  the 
continent,  has  long  been  called  the  Athens  of  the  North.  While 
Edinburgh  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  outstripped  by 
Glasgow  as  a  commercial  and  maritime  city,  it,  of  course,  far 
surpasses  Glasgow  in  point  of  historical  and  general  interest. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  principal  divisions,  the  old  town  and 
the  new,  formerly  separated  by  a  huge  moat  running  under 
the  old  castle,  and  now,  like  all  other  moats,  only  a  reminder  of 
the  middle  ages,  dried  up  and  disused,  but  spanned  in  several 
places  by  substantial  modern  viaducts.  The  old  castle,  built 
upon  the  highest  hill  in  the  city  and  standing  on  a  sheer  declivity 
of  rocks,  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  high,  dominates  everything. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  barracks  for  troops  who  parade  and  drill 
in  a  wide  esplanade  used  as  an  approach.  From  its  top  you 
look  out  upon  the  open  sea  towards  Norway;  to  the  north  you 
can  just  espy  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  its  famous  canteliver 
bridge.  Within  its  precincts  you  see  Argyle's  Tower,  the 
Armoury,  St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  Queen  Mary's  room,  all  re- 
minding you  of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  suffered, 
fought  and  died  for  Scotland. 

From  Colton  Hill  you  see  the  monument  of  Professor 
Dougald  Stewart;  the  old  Observatory;  a  little  further  down 
the  hill,  the  monument  of  Burns,  then  the  old  burying  ground,  in 
which  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  monument  and  statue  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  also  is  the  monu- 
ment to  David  Hume.  On  Pronces  Street,  the  most  prominent 
business  street  of  the  new  city,  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  a  splendid  specimen  of  gothic  art.  Holyrood  Palace,  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation,  is  rich  in  historical  memories.  In 
the  picture  gallery  the  young  pretender,  Charles  Edward,  held 
his  entertainments.  In  the  old  Tower  of  the  palace  are  Lord 
Darnley's  apartments,  his  bedroom,  dressing  room  and  audi- 
ence chamber.  The  most  interesting  are  Queen  Mary's  apart- 
ments.    The  small  staircase  by  which  the  murderers  of  Eizzio 
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reached  the  Queen's  room  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  Queen  Mary's 
bedroom,  with  the  bed  in  which  the  ill-fated  Queen  slept.  The 
ruins  of  the  Chapel  Royal  are  adjacent  to  the  palace.  In  Parlia- 
ment House  the  Scottish  parliament  met  from  1639  to  1707. 
We  spent  Sunday  in  Edinburgh  and  attended  services  at  St. 
Giles  Cathedral.  The  church  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and 
perhaps  its  most  prominent  external  feature  is  the  tower,  which 
terminates  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown.  It  was  here  that 
John  Knox  preached  three  times  daily,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed.  Here  also  Oliver 
Cromwell,  during  the  Parliamentarian  war,  quartered  his  troops, 
perhaps  the  very  reason  why  the  historical  cathedral  was  not 
destroyed.  A  slab  in  the  pavement  just  outside  the  church 
marks  the  burial  place  of  Knox.  A  heart  cut  in  the  pavement 
nearby  is  the  "  Heart  of  Midlothian, ' '  and  marks  the  site  of  the 
entrance  gate  to  the  old  Tolbooth,  the  city  prison  in  which 
you  will  recall  Effice  Deans  was  imprisoned.  The  old  town, 
with  its  old-fashioned  houses,  streets  and  closes,  presents 
to  the  American  visitor  an  intensely  interesting  sight.  In 
High  Street,  in  the  old  city,  we  see  the  house  of  John  Knox, 
his  home  for  many  years.  The  houses  of  Napier  date  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century  and  his  stud}^  contains  many  of  the  instru- 
ments he  used.  John  Blackwood,  the  editor  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Robert  Burns,  James  Ballen- 
tyn  and  Allan  Ramsey,  all  lived  in  this  historic  part  of  the  town. 
Arthur's  Seat,  the  mountain  which  overlooks  Edinburgh  on  the 
south,  recalls  to  mind  the  golden  days  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
legend  tells  us  that  King  Arthur  fought  and  conquered  here 
many  times.    From  it  you  have  a  splendid  view  of  the  city. 

Have  you  ever  read  Thomas  De  Quincey's  "  Recollections 
of  the  Lakes?"  If  not,  do  so.  Around  them  cluster  poetical 
and  literary  associations  intensely  interesting  to  every  lover  of 
English  literature.  Among  them  lived  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Robert  Southey,  Simon  Taylor  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  him- 
self. The  English  Lakes,  as  they  are  called,  lie  in  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  and  are  easily  reached  and 
entered  from  Keswick  on  the  River  Greta.  The  principal  ones 
are  Derwentwater,  Windemere,  Bassenthwaite,  Thirlmere,  But- 
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termere,  Grasmere,  Coniston,  Ullswater  and  Rydal  Water. 
De  Quincey  says  that  Buttermere  is  the  loveliest  of  all.  These 
lakes  are  beautiful,  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges,  however, 
which  to  an  American,  accustomed  to  the  gigantic  setting  of  the 
Rockies,  seem  rather  low.  The  mountain  and  mountain  passes 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  lack  the  virgin  freshness  and 
vegetation  characteristic  of  our  mountain  scenery,  and  while 
these  lakes  are  attractive,  they  are  not  more  so  than  any  of  our 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  lakes,  or  those  you  will  find  imbedded 
among  the  mountain  ranges  of  Colorado  or  Wyoming.  The 
journey  through  them  is  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  tourist, 
who  is  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  by  comfortable  coaches  and  by 
small  boats  which  ply  upon  the  larger  lakes.  Keswick  itself, 
on  the  River  Greta,  lies  on  Derwentwater  Lake,  around  which  a 
carriage  drive  lasting  about  three  hours  is  very  interesting. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  stands  the  little  church  of  St. 
Kentigern,  in  Crosthwaite  Parish.  It  is  an  ancient  stone  building 
in  the  Norman  style,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The 
font  is  very  ancient.  The  church  contains  a  monument  to  the 
poet  Southey — a  full  length  recumbent  figure  in  white  marble. 
Just  adjacent  to  the  church  Southey  and  his  wife  are  buried  side 
by  side.  Southey  died  first,  and  upon  the  tomb  of  his  wife  is 
carved  this  inscription: 

"Not  to  the  grave  do  I  descend 
To  contemplate  the  form  that  once  was  dear." 
Between  the  old  church  and  Keswich  is  Southey  *s  home — Greta 
Hall —  where  he  and  Coleridge,  his  brother-in-law,  lived  for 
many  years.  The  house  is  an  old-fashioned  one  and  seems  to  be 
covered  with  a  sort  of  stucco  or  plaster,  and  we  were  told  it  is 
still  just  as  it  was  when  the  poet  laureate  lived  and  wrote.  The 
coach  takes  you  along  the  shore  of  Derwentwater  to  Rydal 
Water  Lake,  the  little  village  of  Ambleside,  and  Grasmere  Lake. 
Here  you  stop  and  can  visit  Dove  Cottage,  lying  about  250  feet 
from  the  coach  road,  the  home  of  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
Dorothy  from  1799  to  1808,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards 
that  of  De  Quincey.  The  property  was  purchased  by  public 
subscription  in  1890  and  is  now  utilized  as  a  museum  of  inter- 
esting works  of  Wordsworth  and  De  Quincey.  In  the  little 
churchyard  at  Ambleside,  just  off  the  coach  road,  are  buried 
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Wordsworth,  his  wife,  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  Hartley  Coleridge 

— the  son  of  the  great  Simon  T.    What  impresses  yon  here  is 

the  simplicity  of  these  graves,  the  plain  and  simple  headstones 

indicating  only  the  names,  the  birth  and  death  of  their  occnpants. 

Hardby  is  Rydalseat,  a  monnd  of  rock  on  the  edge  of  Grasmere, 

canopied  by  overhanging  trees.     It  is   said  that  Wordsworth 

spent  many  hours  here  meditating  his  poems — perhaps  that 

great  noble  one,  "Intimations  of  Immortality. ' ' 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem  appareled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. ' ' 
It  was  at  Grasmere,  I  think,  certainly  among  the  English  lakes, 

that  De  Quincey  first  saw  Coleridge  and  thus  realized  one  of  the 
great  ambitions  of  his  life.  In  his  Recollections  of  the  Lakes 
he  tells  us  of  the  inward  and  fearful  trepidation  he  experienced 
as  he  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  this  .man,  the  splendor  of 
whose  intellect,  he  said,  surpassed  that  of  anyone  he  had  ever 
met.  But  how  about  De  Quincey  himself?  Have  you  ever  read 
his  vision  of  sudden  death  as  depicted  in  the  "English  Mail 
Coach?"  The  setting  of  the  scene  and  the  incident  which  he 
draws  upon  is  most  simple;  but  see  what  a  brilliant  imagination 
and  an  eloquent  pen  has  made  of  it.  An  English  mail  coach  is 
lumbering  along  a  narrow  road  bordered  on  either  side  by  low 
walls  of  stone.  The  horses  have  become  unmanageable  and  the 
driver  has  lost  control;  in  brief,  a  runaway.  Just  ahead  is  a 
little  phaeton  in  which  a  lover  and  his  bride  are  riding.  The 
question  is  whether  they  will  be  able  to  gain  the  protecting 
shelter  of  a  nearby  cross-road  before  the  stage  bears  down  and 
crushes  out  their  lives.  The  event,  De  Quincey  describes  in 
this  way: 

"From  the  silence  and  deep  peace  of  this  saintly  summer 
night,  from  the  pathetic  blending  of  this  sweet  moonlight,  dawn- 
light,  dreamlight,  from  the  manly  tenderness  of  this  flattering, 
whispering,  murmuring  love,  suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and 
fields,  suddenly  as  from  the  chambers  of  the  air  opening  in 
revelation,  suddenly  as  from  the  ground  yawning  at  her  feet, 
leaped  upon  her,  with  the  flashing  of  cataracts,  Death,  the 
crowned  phantom,  with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors  and  the 
tiger  roar  of  his  voice." 


THE  TRIAL  OF  A  LAWSUIT. 

H.  C.  Brome. 
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LTHOUGH  I  have  been  trying  law  suits  for  thirty 

A  years  I  never  tried  one  in  which  I  didn't  think  there 
were  some  things  that  I  had  done  that  I  should  not 
have  done  and  some  things  that  I  should  not  have 
done  that  I  had  done  during  the  trial.  And  that  will 
be  the  experience  of  every  one  of  you. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest,  and  I  suppose  for  the 
purpose  I  ought  to  assume  that  all  of  you  know  the 
law,  that  whenever  any  of  you  engage  in  the  practice 
you  should  first  acquaint  yourself  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  and  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  you  are  at  work — the 
procedure  and  mode  of  conducting  law  suits  in  that  state.  This 
is  absolutely  essential.  Don't  read  the  code  superficially  as  an 
attorney  in  the  early  days  is  reputed  to  have  done,  miscon- 
struing one  of  the  provisions.  He  was  non-suited  at  the  trial, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  and  he  wanted  to  secure  a  new  trial.  Upon 
looking  into  the  provisions  authorizing  the  trial  judge  to  grant  a 
new  trial  he  discovered  that  "surprise  which  ordinary  prudence 
could  not  have  guarded  against"  was  ground  for  a  new  trial 
and  the  next  morning  he  filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  of  surprise,  which  motion  he  supported  with  a  ream  of 
affidavits.  He  had  consulted  almost  all  the  prominent  men  in 
the  community  and  they  had  signed  an  affidavit  that  they  were 
a  great  deal  surprised  at  the  verdict.  This  surprise  was  the 
ludicrous  basis  of  his  motion. 

In  preparing  your  case  for  trial  you  must  first  know  what 
the  issues  are,  hence  you  must  read  the  pleadings  closely.  I 
assume  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  you  must 
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know  what  the  law  is  as  applied  to  the  case  from  your  stand- 
point. Moreover  you  should  find  out  who  your  witnesses  are 
and  what  they  are  and  how  they  will  testify.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  unsafe  practice  to  put  a  witness  on  the  stand  in  the 
trial  unless  you  have  seen  him  and  found  out  what  he  knows 
about  the  facts  and  what  his  evidence  will  be.  That  mistake  is 
frequently  made  and  sometimes  it  is  disastrous.  So,  too,  you 
should  use  every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  evidence 
that  will  be  offered  on  the  other  side  of  the  converted  issue  of 
facts. 

This  done  it  will  probably  be  better  for  you  to  forget  that 
you  have  a  right  under  the  code  to  cross  examine  the  other 
man's  witnesses.  I  think  in  all  my  practice  in  the  preparation 
of  records  for  the  appellate  tribunals  I  have  found  that  there 
is  not  one  case  in  twenty  where  I  have  helped  my  side  by  cross 
examination.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  cross  examine  adverse 
witnesses.  Of  course,  the  right  to  cross  examine  is  important; 
in  some  cases  it  is  essential,  but  it  is  the  most  abused  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  exercised  during  the  trial  of  a  law 
suit.  It  is  a  good  rule,  if  you  have  got  a  hostile  witness — a 
fellow  who  wants  to  best  your  client  and  who  is  very  anxious 
that  his  testimony  shall  be  detrimental  to  your  client's  case — 
not  to  ask  him  any  question  that  he  can  answer  to  your  detri- 
ment. It  may  be  difficult  in  the  hurry  of  a  trial  and  under  the 
strain  that  one  necessarily  feels,  to  observe  that  rule  but  it 
never  does  your  lawsuit  any  good  to  have  a  hostile  witness 
repeat  and  embellish  his  story.  Generally  on  cross  examination 
he  will  only  make  the  story  the  stronger.  Each  time  he  tells  it 
he  fixes  it  a  little  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 

If  your  client  contends  that  he  made  a  statement  to  his 
adversary  at  a  certain  time  and  place  and  you  have  as  a  wit- 
ness Smith  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  and  heard  the  story, 
your  client  or  Smith  not  being  testified,  your  adversary  may  go 
on  the  stand  and  testify  that  no  such  statement  was  made ;  upon 
cross  examination  it  is  possible  to  make  him  admit  that  your 
client  was  there,  and  that  Smith  was  there  and  you  have  thus 
developed  the  fact  that  two  persons  were  present — your  client 
and  one  disinterested  person — when  this  statement  was  made. 
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But  if  you  ask  him  whether  your  client  did  not  make  a  certain 
statement  the  making  of  which  the  witness  has  just  denied  on 
direct  examination,  of  course,  he  will  deny  it  again  and  if  you 
ask  him  the  question  over  and  over  again  he  may  impress  the 
fact  upon  the  court  and  jury  and  succeed  in  making  them  think 
that  your  client  and  Smith  are  both  mistaken  and  that  he  is 
right. 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  cross  examine  a  hostile 
witness  when  he  can  emphasize  his  story  or  relate  some  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  that  will  impress  the  people  who 
listen  to  him.  Pass  it  over.  If  he  is  making  statements  that 
you  have  to  controvert  in  order  to  win  your  case,  simply  develop 
from  him  that  people  were  there  and  could  have  heard  state- 
ments that  he  denies  were  made  but  don't  ask  him  whether  he 
made  the  statements,  leave  that  to  the  direct  examination  of 
your  own  witnesses. 

Every  lawyer  has  a  different  method  of  trying  a  law  suit. 
No  two  of  you  gentlemen  here  tonight,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful you  may  be,  as  trial  lawyers,  are  alike  in  habits,  manners 
and  temperament,  and  no  two  of  you  will  try  a  lawsuit  in  the 
same  way.  But  there  are  a  few  general  rules  that  you  should 
follow.  It  is  well  to  impress  upon  you  that  there  is  never  a 
time  in  the  history  of  a  trial  that  you  can  afford  to  get  angry 
and  lose  your  temper.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained, 
and  on  the  contrary  it  is  always  a  distinct  loss.  No  matter  how 
erroneously  and  stupidly  the  Court  may  rule,  it  is  far  better 
not  to  lose  your  temper,  and  especially  with  the  court,  because 
the  court  will  not  tolerate  it. 

You  should  be  earnest,  you  should  be  forceful  and  you 
should  try  to  impress  the  twelve  men  in  the  jury  box  with  the 
fact  that  you  believe  in  the  justice  of  your  cause  and  the  truth 
of  the  story  your  client  and  his  witnesses  are  telling,  but  don't 
lose  your  temper.  There  isn't  room  for  that  in  the  trial  of  a 
law  suit. 

It  never  pays  to  treat  a  witness — whether  your  own  or 
your  opponent's — discourteously.  There  is  no  place  where 
courtesy  pays  so  well  as  in  the  trial  of  a  law  suit.  It  will  im- 
press the  court  and  the  jury  if  you  treat  the  witnesses  courte- 
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ously.  It  may  be  that  the  success  of  your  case  depends  on  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  story  that  the  witness  is  telling,  but 
never  call  the  jury's  attention  to  this  phase  during  the  exami- 
nation— there  is  time  enough  to  mention  it  when  you  reach  the 
argument.  While  the  witness  is  on  the  witness  stand  and  you 
have  a  right  to  elicit  information  from  him,  be  careful  that  you 
do  it  in  a  courteous  way,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  lose  your 
temper,  for  to  do  so  will  surely  count  against  your  case.  Cour- 
tesy pays  everywhere — in  every  walk  of  life — in  every  business, 
but  there  is  nowhere  it  pays  better  than  in  the  trial  of  a  con- 
tested question  of  fact  in  the  court  room.  Nothing  makes  a 
better  impression  both  with  Court  and  jury  and  nothing  is  more 
liable  to  displease  them  than  a  hasty  and  nasty  display  of 
temper  when  you  undertake  to  elicit  the  facts. 

If  you  have  carefully  examined  the  law  upon  your  contro- 
versy, you  may  make  bold  to  present  your  case  with  all  the 
vigor  at  your  command,  remembering  always  to  be  courteous 
and  fair  and  to  retain  that  self-composure  without  which  you 
are  at  most  but  half  yourself.  If  with  these  rules  you  cannot  win 
then  you  are  wrong  as  to  the  law  or  mistaken  as  to  the  facts. 


Bran 
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THE  CONCERT. 


The  recent  Glee  Club  concert  deserves  more 


than  passing  mention  for  its  contribution 
to  that  solidarity  of  the  institution  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  University's  success.  Superficially  considered,  the  concert 
afforded  a  pleasant  evening  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the 
University,  but  the  significance  of  the  occasion  strikes  much 
deeper.  There  was  a  time  when  the  students  of  the  various 
colleges  in  the  University  had  little  or  no  appreciation  of  their 
membership  in  the  larger  unit  of  the  University.  To  them  the 
college  stood  for  Alma  Mater  and  their  horizon  was  distinctly 
limited  to  their  own  particular  school.  On  graduation  they 
looked  back  to  their  own  department  as  representing,  if  not 
comprising,  the  whole  institution,  and  as  during  their  college 
course  they  had  little  in  common  with  the  students  of  the  other 
colleges,  on  graduation  the  University  had  no  special  signifi- 
cance for  them. 

Thanks  to  the  careful  efforts  of  recent  years,  this  situation 
is  changing  and  the  students  are  commencing  to  feel  and  show 
some  genuine  university  spirit.  Athletics  have  contributed 
toward  this  end  as  have  also  a  number  of  other  activities,  but 
the  Glee  Club  is  in  a  peculiar  way  responsible  for  this  new  atti- 
tude toward  the  University,  for  the  Club  is  recruited  from  the 
various  Colleges,  the  entire  student  body  is  made  to  feel  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  financial  success  of  the  concerts,  the 
programs,  are  witnessed  by  a  goodly  portion  of  the  student 
body,  the  various  faculties  are  well  represented  in  the  audience, 
the  advertising  preceding  these  annual  affairs  always  empha- 
sizes the  University  note  and  the  student  body  has  come  to  a 
new  realization  of  its  unity  and  a  new  appreciation  of  its  power 
through  concerted  action  as  evidenced  by  the  Glee  Club  at  each 
annual  appearance.  Distinctly  an  intellectual  activity,  the  work 
of  the  Club  has  not  only  made  for  University  solidarity,  but  has 
wielded  no  little  influence  for  refinement  and  culture  and  that 
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nice  appreciation  of  art  which  is  characteristic  of  the  thoroughly 
educated  man. 

It  is  said  that  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success/ '  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  will  deny  the  exhilaration  which  comes  from 
achievement.  The  student  body  and  faculty  alike  have  taken  a 
new  pride  in  the  institution  with  each  appearance  of  the  club 
and  everyone  connected  with  the  institution  feels  that  here  is  an 
organization  in  which  every  Creighton  man  may  take  a  pardon- 
able satisfaction,  not  merely  because  the  success  of  the  Club 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  student  body  is  of  a  type  which 
offers  opportunity  for  successful  organization  along  other  than 
merely  academic  lines,  but  the  growing  popularity  of  the  organi- 
zation has  made  everyone  feel  that  attention  has  been  chal- 
lenged most  effectively  to  the  finer  side  of  the  institution's 
training. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Club's  success  is 
not  an  accident  but  the  result  of  careful,  long  sustained,  intelli- 
gent effort,  and  those  responsible  for  the  recent  concert  have 
every  reason  to  feel  that  they  achieved  a  success  not  merely  for 
the  hour,  but  a  triumph  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving 
both  faculty  and  students  a  new  consciousness  of  the  Univer- 
sity's real  significance  as  a  center  of  intellectual  effort  and  re- 
finement. The  labor  involved  in  moulding  the  organization  into 
its  present  form  has  been  tremendous  and  to  the  superficial 
judge  the  results  may  not  seem  worth  while,  but  no  one  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  such  matters  to  express  an  intelligent  judgment 
would  even  suggest  that  the  benefits  of  the  organization  are 
limited  to  the  training  which  the  members  receive  and  the 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  those  who  attended  the  concert — the  Club's 
service  to  the  University  goes  much  farther,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  activity  of  the  institution  is  better  deserving 
of  assistance  than  this  Club,  which  has  just  scored  so  decided  a 
triumph. 


t«t¥t-»  n/MT\mnno       In  an  age  when  "Man's  inhumanity  to 
THE  FOUNDERS.  ?  ,,       ,,  ,  ,, 

man,  makes  countless  thousands  mourn,' 

the  spectacle   of  a  long  life  filled  with  deeds  for  fellowmen 
challenges  attention  and  bespeaks  more  than  passing  notice; 
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but  when  a  whole  family  demonstrates  capacity  to  acquire  honest 
fortunes  which  they  delight  in  using  for  the  uplift  of  those  who 
have  no  claim  to  remembrance  save  their  need,  then  may  we 
pause  and  ponder  spellbound  in  the  presence  of  the  marvelous. 
The  rich  man's  greed  is  proverbial,  his  selfishness  constitutional, 
and  long  practice  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
Introspection  makes  him  self-complacent,  and  like  the  Pharisee 
he  gives  thanks  that  he  is  not  as  other  men,  but  he  gives  little 
else  unless  he  be  of  that  rare  type  to  which  the  University's 
founders  belonged.  They  knew  the  pang  of  poverty,  the  anguish 
of  intense  struggle,  the  joy  of  victory  and  the  security  of  inde- 
pendent wealth,  but  the  power  that  money  gives  meant  to  them 
the  hope  of  helping  others,  a  career  of  service,  a  life  the  memory 
of  which  would  be  a  benediction. 

How  fitting  then,  that  the  University  should  set  apart  one 
day  in  each  year  to  commemorate  the  illustrious  family  to  whose 
financial  ability  and  fine  sense  of  philanthropy  the  institution 
owes  its  origin  and  growth,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  reflect 
that  here  were  noble  men  and  women  who  did  not  lose  their 
perspective  when  great  wealth  crowned  their  well  directed 
efforts.  Many  another  would  have  felt  free  to  embark  on  a 
career  of  ease,  of  self-indulgence  and  even  dissipation — not  so 
the  Creightons;  wealth  meant  power  to  achieve,  not  worldly 
place,  but  the  heights  of  grateful  remembrance  in  the  hearts  of 
unnumbered  thousands  who  through  the  years  will  throng  to  the 
institutions  founded  by  the  more  than  princely  generosity  of 
this  noble  family. 

No  mere  scheme  to  perpetuate  their  names  dominated  the 
giving,  but  service  to  the  unfortunate,  to  the  sick,  to  the  young, 
the  ambitious.  Nor  will  the  Creighton  name  soon  be  forgotten. 
Ask  the  strong  man  wasted  away  with  fever  and  nursed  back 
to  hope  and  home  and  vigor  by  the  kindly  attention  of  attentive 
nurses  in  the  Memorial  Hospital,  if  he  can  forget  the  generosity 
which  provided  for  the  magnificent  pile  overlooking  the  Missouri 
River  dedicated  to  the  service  of  afflicted  humanity;  ask  the 
young  man  eager  for  an  education  which  would  have  been  denied 
him  were  it  not  for  the  University,  if  he  can  forget  the  fore- 
thought of  those  who  though  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
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higher  education  were  quick  to  see  its  advantages  and  to  pour 
out  their  ample  fortunes  that  all  who  came,  regardless  of  creed, 
race  or  color,  might  receive  that  training  which  represents  the 
best  of  all  help — the  help  to  help  one's  self;  ask  the  orphan,  the 
wayward  child,  the  working  girl,  the  man  and  woman  grown  old 
in  life's  battle  and  cast  aside  decrepid  and  helpless,  sure  of  a 
safe  refuge  provided  by  Creighton  generosity,  if  they  can  soon 
forget  the  nobility  which  prompted  to  acts  of  genuine  philan- 
thropy the  bearers  of  this  illustrious  name,  and  in  the  grateful 
chorus  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  you  will  find  the  surest  hope 
that  time  will  not  bedim,  much  less  efface,  the  Creighton  name 
from  the  tablets  of  those  who  merit  remembrance  for  service 
to  fellowman. 

It  was  befitting  that  the  Memorial  Sermon  and  Memorial 
Address  should  be  delivered  this  year  by  men  who  had  learned 
as  students  to  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  Creighton  gener- 
osity, and  it  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to  hear  the  stirring 
appeal  made  by  both  speakers  for  a  larger  measure  of  student 
and  alumni  participation  in  the  work  of  extending  the  Univer- 
sity's influence.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  they  their  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  founders,  and  no  one  has  more  reason  to  work 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution.  They  came  to  it  immature, 
unlearned,  unprepared  for  life's  struggle;  they  left  it  seasoned, 
scholarly,  ready  for  the  fray.  They  brought  nothing  to  it  but 
ambition,  hope,  determination — they  left,  their  ambition,  hope 
and  determination  enlivened,  strengthened  and  steadied. 

Great  wealth  may  not  have  crowned  their  efforts,  high  place 
may  not  have  sought  them  out,  but  wherever  they  are,  whether 
in  business  or  professional  life,  they  are  the  better  for  their 
years  at  the  University,  and  they  can  at  least  give  their  enthusi- 
astic support  to  the  institution  in  its  efforts  to  spread  the 
blessings  of  education.  They  can  at  least  be  loyal,  for  loyalty 
impoverishes  no  one.  Like  mercy,  "It  is  twice  blest;  it  blesseth 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes;  'tis  mightiest  in  the 
mightiest."  There  is  no  alumnus  so  poor  that  he  cannot  at  least 
show  a  decent  appreciation  of  the  benefits  he  received,  and  make 
an  honest,  sustained  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  alma  mater. 
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None  need  do  more;  he  who  would  do  less  deserves  contempt, 
for  he  is  an  ingrate. 

It  is  fitting  therefore,  that  while  honoring  the  dead  by  pay- 
ing this  yearly  tribute  to  their  memory,  we  should  honor  our- 
selves by  showing  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  they  did  and 
by  resolving  that  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power  we  will  emulate 
the  good  example  of  the  founders  to  the  end  that  we  may  become 
participators  in  their  work  by  helping  to  spread  the  influence 
of  the  University  upon  which  they  lavished  their  wealth  with 
such  noble  purpose. 


^v~ 


*Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

ERE  we  to  seek  a  single  word  that  would  characterize 
the  American  spirit  of  today,  we  fancy  that  by  com- 
mon consent  the  word  "progressive"  would  fill  the 
requirement. 

Doubtless  there  is  justification  in  our  feeling  of 
satisfaction  when  we  review  the  achievements  of  the 
generation  of  which  we  are  a  part;  achievements,  be 
it  noted  however,  which  have  been  mainly  in  the  ma- 
terial order.  In  the  moral  order  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether,  as  a  nation,  we  are  advancing  or  retro- 
grading. Are  we  more  intellectual  than  our  fathers  were?  Is 
our  appreciation,  for  instance,  keener  than  theirs  for  the  nobler 
products  of  literature!  To  put  the  question  in  more  concrete 
and  answerable  form:  What  are  we  reading!  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  may  be  gathered  accurately  from  the  records 
of  our  public  libraries  and  the  statistics  compiled  from  the  pub- 
lishers '  reports  to  the  trade  journals.  We  have  not  the  figures 
at  hand,  but  we  all  know  well  enough  that  the  lightest  and  frothi- 
est specimens  of  ephemeral  current  literature  make  up  the  bulk 
of  popular  reading.  Next  in  order  of  demand  are  those  works 
that  supply  information  for  those  who  seek  it  for  practical  pur- 
poses, technical  works  consulted  by  the  workers  in  all  the  varied 
fields*  of  modern  effort.  Last,  and  least  patronized  nowadays, 
are  the  masterpieces  of  creative  intellect,  the  classics,  ancient  ( 
and  modern,  familiarity  with  which  constituted  the  prime 
requisite  of  the  educated  man  in  the  days  antecedent  to  the  flying 
machine  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

These  facts  are  a  bit  disconcerting.  They  give  anything  but 
the  assurance  that  we  have  made  real  progress  along  one  very 
important  line  of  human  development,  namely,  that  of  educa- 


*Professor  of  English  and  Classics,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
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tion.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  apparently  not  turning 
out  the  cultured  and  scholarly  product  we  are  justified  in  expect- 
ing from  them  in  view  of  the  colossal  sums  we  are  expending 
in  their  equipment  and  maintenance.  However,  we  must  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  our  educational  institutions  are 
wholly  at  fault.  They  are  as  willing  and  as  able  to  impart  true 
scholarship  as  the  schools  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
for  the  past  thirty  years  they  have  been  hampered  and  handi- 
capped by  their  clientage,  who  have  insistently  demanded 
electivism  and  refused  to  accept  a  liberal  education. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Dial,  Mr.  Norman  Foerster  dis- 
cusses the  American  undergraduate's  attitude  toward  literature. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  and  authoritative  article,  which  indirectly,  but 
none  the  less  clearly,  assigns  the  true  reason  why  our  twentieth 
century  scholastic  methods  seem  so  inefficient  when  we  compare 
their  results  with  those  of  former  days.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  him  somewhat  extensively,  because  the  facts  which  he 
adduces  are  very  worthy  of  consideration  by  some  readers  of 
The  Chronicle  who  will  not  have  seen  The  Dial.  He  first  com- 
ments upon  "the  most  intellectually  alert  type  of  student  who 
has  bid  perfunctory  adieus  to  the  giants  of  the  old  order,  is  often 
bored  by  living  writers  of  acknowledged  genius  or  talent,  and 
spends  his  time  in  scanning  the  horizon  for  giants  of  a  new 
breed,  manifesting  a  radical  cosmopolitanism  such  as  we  never 
expected  to  find  in  the  universities,     *  but  it  is  unfortu- 

nately true  that  our  undergraduate  watcher  of  the  skies  normally 
beholds,  not  new  planets  swimming  into  his  ken,  but  only  a  suc- 
cession of  swift  meteorites  melting  into  non-existence. ' '  To  this 
type  of  student ' '  the  new  gods  are  Wells  and  Shaw,  Meredith  and 
Chesterton,  Ibsen  (already  a  little  old-fashioned)  and  Strind- 
berg,  and  the  Irish  school,  indeed  any  writers  who  put  genuine 
"red  blood"  into  their  work,  who  have  broken  violentlv  with 

7  «/ 

tradition,  who  have  a  'deep  love  for  the  primitive,'  who  are 
socialistic,  who  are  tremendously  free  of  thought  and  speech. 
All  this  may,  I  have  said,  lead  to  better  things,  and 
unfavorable  comment  may  savor  of  old-fogyism.  We  are  told 
that  what  is  radical  todav  will  be  tame  and  conventional  tomor- 
row;  we  are  told  specifically  that  a  new  era  of  frankness,  sex 
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equality,  and  social  service  is  dawning.  These  things  it  is  not 
for  us  to  deny.  In  any  event,  however,  we  are  surely  justified 
in  assuming  that  some  of  the  new  virtues  are  replacing  older 
virtues  that  are  quite  as  precious,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
new  attitude  is  little  better  than  attitudinizing. ' '  These  students, 
he  affirms  (and  we  know  it  to  be  true),  know  little  and  care  less 
for  the  English  classics,  and  have  not  even  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance, such  as  one  gets  from  translations,  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

' '  The  second  type  of  undergraduate  who  reads  books  is  the 
student  whose  interests  are  not  primarily  literary.  He  is  very 
likely  specializing  in  engineering,  or  agriculture,  or  chemistry, 
or  music,  and  he  reads  for  momentary  amusement  rather  than 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  He  probably  takes  a  course  or  two  in 
English  literature,  does  the  reading  required  of  him,  but  makes 
a  sharp  division  between  literature  prescribed  by  the  instructor's 
wisdom  and  literature  prescribed  by  his  own  inclination ;  he  will 
read  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  if  one  is  assigned,  but  when  he 
reads  for  diversion  he  will  prefer  Sherlock  Holmes  to  Iago,  and 
if  he  goes  to  the  theatre  will  select  " Louisiana  Lou"  and  not 
" Twelfth  Night.' '  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  tastes — far  from 
it;  indeed,  so  far  that  if  you  remind  him  that  Shakespeare  is 
more  worth  while  than  Conan  Doyle  he  will  assume  that  the 
burden  of  the  proof  is  yours.  Just  what  this  type  of  student — 
the  usual  type  of  undergraduate — reads,  can  hardly  be  known 
without  extended  inquiry.  As  a  result  of  several  investigations, 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  I  present  the  following  data. 
Most  students  read  virtually  nothing  but  magazines.  Of  our 
multitudinous  magazines,  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  is  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post."  Partly  because  it  costs  less  than 
the  others,  partly  because  it  contains  short  stories  in  abundance. 
Next  in  order,  but  far  less  popular,  are  the  "Cosmopolitan," 
"Everybody's,"  "Ladies'  Home  Journal"  (in  co-educational 
institutions),  "Scribners,"  "Popular  Mechanics,"  "Red  Book," 
then  three  or  four  others,  including  "Review  of  Reviews." 
These  are  read  primarily  for  the  short  stories,  secondarily  for 
a  knowledge  of  current  events,  and  lastly  for  scientific  informa- 
tion.    A  large  number  of  students  read  no  ephemeral  novels; 
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those  who  do  read  them  prefer  novels  of  an  adventurous  or  senti- 
mental cast — usually  the  "red  blood"  fiction  which  one  finds  in 
a  mild  form  in  Kipling  and  in  a  virulent  form  in  Jack  London. 
An  equally  large  number  of  students  read  no  standard  novels ; 
those  who  do  prefer  Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper,  Stevenson  and  oth^r 
writers  in  whose  works  adventure,  sentiment  and  sentimentalism 
are  prominent.  Poetry  is,  generally  speaking,  never  read  for 
pleasure,  mainly  because  it  is  regarded  as  "hard  to  understand" 
and  is  somewhat  "effeminate."  Of  the  poems  read  in  high 
school  or  college  courses  only  those  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson 
seem  to  make  any  impression  on  the  student.  As  for  the  drama, 
the  average  undergraduate  neglects  whatever  is  worth  his  atten- 
tion, calling  it  "dry"  and  "deep,"  and  attends  as  many  musical 
comedies  and  vaudeville  performances  as  his  purse  will  coun- 
tenance; favorite  "shows"  are  "The  Slim  Princess"  and  "The 
Soul  Kiss."     *     *     * 

"For  many  a  long  year  the  cause  of  culture  has  suffered 
through  the  lusty  growth  of  two  laudable  but  relatively  undesir- 
able ideals,  the  athletic  ideal  and  the  eagerness  for  practical 
training.  The  two  are  not  without  relation,  since  we  are  prob- 
ably right  in  ascribing  the  athletic  ideal  to  the  gospel  of  Red 
Blood,  to  admiration  of  the  man  who  "does  things,"  the  man 
of  concrete  achievement  as  contrasted  with  the  man  of  thought. 
So  long  as  the  builder  of  bridges,  of  model  barns,  and  of  more 
or  less  solid  Socialistic  platforms  enjoys  our  respect  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  man  of  taste  and  reflection  and  unrealized  potential- 
ity, so  long  will  athleticism  make  us  wonder  what,  after  all, 
colleges  are  for.  Colleges  which  are  combating  the  exaggerated 
athleticism  that  distorts  their  aims,  might  more  profitably  com- 
bat the  "practical  training"  fallacy  by  a  readjustment  in  their 
requirements  for  degrees.  We  must  understand  clearly,  before 
we  can  go  far,  the  paradox  already  alluded  to,  a  paradox  that 
puzzles  this  age  though  it  was  clear  enough  to  our  forefathers, 
namely,  that  a  "practical"  education  is  less  practical  than  an 
impractical  one.  Fortunately  we  are  once  more  beginning  to 
grasp  this  truth  by  reaction  from  the  excesses  of  the 

elective  system  and  by  the  tendency  toward  a  general 

rather  than  special  education. 
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When  specialization  and  "quick  returns"  are  less  eagerly 
sought  and  less  readily  obtained  then,  and  not  till 

then,  will  the  love  of  good  literature  be  found  again  in  our  col- 
leges. Perhaps  some  of  our  students  will  even  read  poetry." 
Let  us  hope  for  the  day. 
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HE  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  its  64th  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland 
during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  December  30, 
1912. 

It  took  place  in  the  buildings  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  these  two  institutions  being  so  close  together 
that  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the  fact  that  they  are  two 
and  independent,  and  not  one  and  the  same.  Their 
courses  of  study,  however,  do  not  overlap. 

After  the  formality  of  calling  this  64th  meeting  to  order  on 
Monday  morning  at  10  o  'clock,  very  few  sections  began  work  on 
that  day.  The  principal  one  among  these  was  Section  B, 
Physics,  which  convened  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  Case 
School.  This  is  a  large  room,  probably  one  hundred  feet  square, 
the  seats  being  arranged  in  tiers.  The  lecture  table  is  fully  sixty 
feet  long.  There  is,  of  course,  every  convenience  that  a  modern 
lecture  room  demands,  and  a  corresponding  wealth  of  apparatus 
in  adjoining  rooms.  The  instrument  which  the  professor,  D.  C 
Miller,  prized  most,  is  a  Riefler  clock,  which  is  kept  in  a  vacuum 
and  in  a  constant  temperature  and  wound  by  electricity.  Its 
time-keeping  qualities  were  said  to  be  marvelous. 

Six  of  the  seven  papers  were  read  that  morning  and  thirteen 
in  the  afternoon  until  five  o'clock.  They  were  all  very  technical, 
and  for  many  the  blackboard  was  covered  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced mathematical  symbols. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  a  general  session 
in  the  ball  room  of  the  new  Hotel  Statler,  at  which  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Bessey  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  retiring  President 
of  the  Association,  delivered  his  address  on  "Some  of  the  Next 
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Steps  in  Botanical  Science,"  which  has  since  appeared  in  fnll  in 
Science  for  January  3rd. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday  morning  at  10 :30,  the  Astronomical 
and  Astrophysical  Society  began  its  15th  annual  meeting  in  the 
main  building  of  the  Case  School.  The  interior  of  this  building 
looked  antiquated,  and  the  electric  wiring  was  rather  inelegant, 
as  it  was  encased  in  pipes  strung  visibly  on  the  ceiling,  one  of 
them  being  so  slovenly  fastened  that  it  threatened  every  moment 
to  fall.  The  windows  could  be  darkened  by  black  curtains,  and 
the  lantern  used  was  a  mate  to  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  convertible 
balopticon  in  the  Creighton  physical  lecture  room. 

The  writer's  paper,  " Astronomy  in  the  Civil  Court,"  hap- 
pened to  be  second  on  the  list.  It  dealt  with  the  shadow  with 
which  all  Omahans  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  president,  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering,  of  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  very  prac- 
tical application  of  astronomy  and  a  solid  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  the  higher  sciences  are  often  regarded  as  purely 
speculative  and  of  "no  earthly  use."  Several  astronomers  on 
that  and  the  succeeding  days  pronounced  the  paper  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  The  two  best  Cleveland  dailies  gave  it  a  flattering 
notice  and  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Canada  asked  for  a  copy  of  it  in  order  to  publish  it,  together 
with  the  photographs,  in  an  early  number  of  his  journal. 

Seven  papers  were  read  and  discussed  that  morning  from 
10:30  to  12:30.  At  2  p.  m.  there  was  a  joint  meeting  in  the 
physical  laboratory  of  Section  A,  Astronomy  and  Mathematics, 
of  Section  B,  Physics,  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
and  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  are  also  members  of  affiliated 
societies,  which  hold  their  meetings  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
practically  most  of  the  sections  of  the  Association  are  merely 
nominal,  Sections  A  and  B  especially  holding  their  official  meet- 
ing only  at  this  joint  session. 

The  object  of  the  joint  meeting  was  to  enable  the  retiring 
vice-presidents  to  give  their  addresses.  The  first  of  these  was 
on  "The  Spectroscopic  Determination  of  Stellar  Velocities;  Con- 
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sidered  Practically, ' '  by  E.  B.  Frost,  director  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory. As  he,  however,  was  in  Europe  at  the  time,  his  paper 
was  read  by  J.  S.  Parkhurst,  one  of  his  assistants. 

The  second  address  was  on  "Unitary  Theories  in  Physics,' 
by  R.  A.  Millikan,  of  Chicago,  who  read  for  over  forty-five 
minutes  at  a  racing  rate.  The  third  paper  on  "Henry  Poincare 
as  a  Mathematical  Physicist, "  by  A.  G.  Webster,  was  very  good 
in  the  first  or  biographical  part,  but  when  he  began  to  pick  out 
some  choice  bits  of  mathematics  from  Poincare 's  works  and  fill 
the  blackboard  with  symbols,  the  attention  of  his  audience  began 
to  flag.  When  his  successor,  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  began  to  illustrate 
"Some  General  Aspects  of  Modern  Geometry"  in  a  similar  way, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  made  me  forego  the  rest  of  this  paper, 
and  all  of  the  next  one  on  "Cosmical  Magnetic  Fields/'  by  L.  A. 
Bauer.  I  was  sorry  to  miss  the  last  one,  as  Bauer  is  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  has  sailed 
across  the  oceans  in  all  directions  in  an  absolutely  non-magnetic 
ship,  the  only  iron  and  steel  in  it  being  the  magnets  and  the  thin 
lining  of  the  cylinder  of  the  gasoline  engine  which  propels  it  in 
a  calm.  He  has  already  corrected  many  important  errors  in 
regard  to  the  mariner's  compass  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  the  Astronomical  and 
Astrophysical  Society  resumed  its  session,  no  regard  being  paid 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  New  Year's  Day.  On  Thursday  all  the 
papers  were  disposed  of  by  one  o'clock,  when  the  society  ad- 
journed for  a  year. 

In  all,  thirty-one  papers  were  read  and  most  of  them  dis- 
cussed. The  majority  dealt  with  highly  technical  matters  which 
showed  the  wonderful  development  of  astronomical  science. 
Only  a  few  may  interest  the  non-professional  reader. 

W.  Gaertner,  the  maker  of  our  position  micrometer,  showed 
photographs  of  a  new  type  of  printing  chronograph,  in  which  the 
hour,  minute,  second  and  hundredth  of  a  second  are  printed  in 
ordinary  numbers  the  moment  the  key  is  depressed.  In  the 
usual  form  of  machine  in  the  Creighton  Observatory,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  key  mark  from  a  clock  mark  must  be  measured  on  a 
scale.  In  the  discussion  the  astronomers  were  divided  upon  the 
merits  of  the  new  invention. 
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E.  M.  Stewart,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  explained  a  method  of 
synchronizing  secondary  master  clocks,  which  in  tnrn  operated 
several  hundreds  of  electric  dials  throughout  the  city. 

W.  S.  Eichelberger  spoke  of  the  minute  distortions  of  photo- 
graphic films,  and  of  the  difference  of  temperature  in  various 
parts  of  a  telescope,  and  of  the  errors  they  introduced  into  re- 
fined measurement.    H.  C.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  Popular  Astron- 
omy, gave  a  graphic  chart  visualizing  the  sun's  way  through 
space.    W.  T.  Humphreys,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  exhibited  a 
chart  which  showed  the  variation  in  the  sun's  heat  received  by 
the  earth  during  the  last  thirty  years.    They  were  three  remark- 
able minima  in  two  of  which  the  heat  received  dropped  to  90% 
of  its  average  amount,  and  in  one  case  that  of  the  year  just 
passed,  it  fell  to  as  low  as  80%.    Each  of  the  three  cases  was 
preceded  by  the  outburst  of  an  explosive  volcano,  that  is,  of 
Krakatoa,  Mount  Pelee,  and  one  in  Alaska.    Humphreys  called 
attention  to  the  fine  volcanic  dust  which  these  eruptions  had 
spread  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmosphere,  the  so-called 
isothermal  layer,  in  which  the  temperature  is  constant  and  there 
is  no  circulation.    This  dust  remains  suspended  a  long  time  and 
intercepts  the  sun's  rays,  thus  preventing  the  heat  from  reaching 
the  earth.    He  said  that  in  former  geologic  ages  there  must  have 
been  such  outbursts  of  explosive  volcanoes  whose  dust  could  in- 
tercept enough  of  the  sun's  heat  to  cause  the  origin  of  ice  ages. 
These  ice  ages,  he  said,  were  established  facts  and  they  occurred 
all  over  the  earth  at  the  same  time.     A  reduction  of  about  10 
degrees  in  the  earth's  mean  temperature  would  be  enough  to 
cause  an  ice  age.     Several  astronomers  agreed  with  his  state- 
ment that  the  sky  had  not  been  very  transparent  for  many 
months  past. 

The  astronomers  had  finished  all  their  papers  in  the  morn- 
ing session  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  the  works  of  Warner  and 
Swasey  in  the  afternoon.  Owing  to  a  fortunate  oversight  on  my 
part  I  did  not  join  the  party  at  the  time  and  place  of  starting. 
The  consequence  was  that  instead  of  wasting  about  two  hours 
in  a  motor  car  factory,  to  which  the  party  was  taken  first,  I  was 
one  of  a  small  company  of  six  persons  whom  W.  R.  Warner  and 
A.  Swasey  personally  conducted  through  their  works.    This  firm, 
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as  may  be  known,  has  built  the  26-inch  Washington,  the  30-inch 
Lick  and  the  40-inch  Yerkes  telescopes,  all  except  their  lenses, 
but  including  the  domes.  As  such  large  telescopes  are  so  seldom 
called  for  that  it  would  not  pay  to  erect  machinery  and  shops  for 
their  exclusive  construction,  Warner  and  Swasey  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  production  of  lathes,  especially  the  universal 
hollow-hexagon  turret  lathes.  They  make  astronomical  instru- 
ments to  order  and  they  had  a  sample  of  almost  every  sort  set 
up  for  inspection.  Their  most  valuable  machine  is  a  dividing 
engine,  which,  when  properly  set,  will  automatically  divide  a 
circle  into  degrees  and  fractions  so  accurately  that  a  high- 
powered  microscope  will  rarely  discover  an  error.  The  circle 
in  the  Creighton  transit  was  graduated  on  a  similar  machine  by 
another  firm  (Fauth  &  Company)  and  is  read  by  two  compound 
microscopes.  It  can  give  its  position  on  the  earth's  surface  to 
within  ten  feet. 

The  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  has  a  small  observatory 
which  I  visited  on  Wednesday  in  company  with  G.  D.  Sweezey,  of 
Lincoln,  and  a  few  others,  under  the  guidance  of  its  director, 
D.  T.  Wilson.  The  transit  is  a  3-inch  exactly  like  ours  in  the 
Creighton  observatory,  except  that  it  has  no  finely  divided  circle 
read  by  micrometer  microscopes.  To  make  up  for  this  deficit 
there  is  a  fine  zenith  telescope  of  the  usual  style.  There  is  no 
equatorial,  probably  because  the  Western  Reserve  University 
has  one  of  10%  inches  aperture,  which,  however,  was  closed 
when  I  visited  it.  In  place  of  it  there  is  a  6-inch  almucantar. 
This  is  a  telescope  lying  horizontally  on  a  massive  steel  raft, 
which  floats  on  300  pounds  of  mercury.  A  mirror  is  firmly 
clamped  outside  of  the  objective,  and  as  the  raft  is  swung  around 
it  enables  the  astronomer  to  observe  stars  at  absolutely  the  same 
elevation  in  the  sky.  The  marvelous  accuracy  of  measurement 
predicted  for  this  type  of  instrument  has  not  been  verified  in 
practice,  and  floatation  on  mercury  has  proved  itself  inferior  to 
a  spirit  level.  Georgetown  College  Observatory  had  the  same 
experience  and  after  a  year's  test  replaced  its  floating  zenith 
telescope  by  one  of  the  ordinary  type,  furnished,  however,  with 
four  sensitive  levels. 

The  Jesuit  Colleges  were  represented  at  the  Association 
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meeting  by  eight  delegates,  nearly  all  being  members.  They 
were  Fathers  Cusick  and  Rafferty,  from  Boston;  Coyle,  from 
Worcester ;  Martin,  from  Georgetown ;  Shannon,  from  St.  Louis ; 
Odenbach  and  Gerst,  from  Cleveland,  and  myself.  They  at- 
tended various  sections. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  science  department  of  St. 
Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  whose  president,  Rev.  John  B. 
Furay,  comes  from  a  well-known  pioneer  Omaha  family.  The 
chief  scientific  ornaments  of  this  college  are  its  meteorological 
and  seismological  departments.  Besides  the  valuable  old  curio, 
Father  Secchi's  original  meteorograph,  which  earned  for  him 
in  1870  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  III  personally,  there  is  every  type  of  a  modern  self- 
recording  meteorological  instrument.  The  director,  Father 
Frederic  Odenbach,  is  quite  an  authority  in  his  science.  He  is 
also  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Seismological  Service,  which  has 
earthquake  recording  machines  of  the  same  make  in  many  col- 
leges. Creighton  University  did  not  enter  the  union  and  set  up 
a  seismograph  for  the  reason  that  such  a  machine  requires 
almost  the  continuous  attention  of  one  man.  Father  Odenbach 
has  at  least  four  different  seismographs,  which  he  operates  most 
successfully  along  with  his  meterological  appliances,  and  in  addi- 
tion spends  some  hours  every  day  in  the  class  room.  He  is 
without  assistants  and  is  therefore  so  tied  down  to  his  observa- 
tions that  he  has  not  been  able  for  many  years  past  to  leave  the 
city  for  a  single  day. 


The  scientific  lecture  by  Professor  Patty  on  January  18th 
in  the  University  auditorium  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and 
attentive  audience,  composed  mostly  of  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  various  colleges.  While  the  subject  matter  itself, 
wireless  telegraphy,  radium  and  liquid  air,  was  interesting  in  its 
very  nature,  the  lecturer  had  a  happy  way  of  his  own  of  pre- 
senting things.  He  urged  the  students  to  make  every  use  of 
the  advantages  they  enjoyed  and  become  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective spheres. 


On  Thursday  evening,  January  16th,  Professor  Rigge  ad- 
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dressed    the    Off-Night    Club    on    some    interesting    topics    in 
astronomy. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  there 
is  an  interesting,  although  technical,  report  by  F.  W.  Kistenpart, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Santiago,  Chile,  South  America, 
of  the  simultaneous  observations  at  various  stations  of  the  eclipse 
of  a  star  by  Ganymede,  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  on  August  13, 
1911.  As  this  was  an  extremely  rare  event,  the  director  had  ad- 
vertised it  extensively,  so  that  amateur  as  well  as  professional 
astronomers  might  observe  it  and  report  to  him. 

Thirty-two  persons  observed  the  eclipse  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  commenting  upon  their  work  Ristenpart  men- 
tions two  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  he  praises  as  "an  experienced 
connoisseur  and  lover  of  all  science." 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  the  size 
and  shape  of  Ganymede  from  the  difference  of  the  observed 
times  and  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  as  noted  at  different  sta- 
tions. Chile  was  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  determination, 
since  its  great  length  of  37  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  2,500 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  narrow  width,  which  seldom 
exceeds  a  hundred  miles,  made  it  practically  a  long  and  thick 
base  line. 

As  many  of  the  observers  possessed  only  small  telescopes, 
and  as  the  weather  was  not  favorable  at  the  extreme  stations, 
Punta  Arenas  and  Arequipa,  the  latter,  however,  being  just 
across  the  border  of  Chile,  in  Peru,  the  net  results  are  not  fully 
satisfactory  to  the  author  of  the  article  in  question.  He  dis- 
cusses them,  however,  with  great  ability,  and  obtains  numerical 
dimensions  and  a  shape  of  the  little  moon  of  Jupiter,  which 
differ  somewhat  from  previous  measures  obtained  by  different 
methods. 

After  reading  this  article  the  writer  of  these  notes  is  con- 
soled for  the  cloud  that  hid  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  from  him 
at  the  critical  moment,  to  read  that  the  eclipse  of  the  star  was 
not  visible  north  of  Peru.  The  close  conjunction  of  the  tiny 
moon  with  the  star  would,  however,  have  been  a  very  pleasing 
sight. 


HE  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  present  form  of 
football  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  January  11,  1913 : 
"In  his  annual  report  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
the  Surgeon-General  has  collected  the  statistics  of  the 
subsequent  health  of  580  non-athletic  midshipmen 
who  were  in  the  Naval  Academy  during  the  twenty  years  from 
1892  to  1911,  inclusive.  These  statistics  were  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  a  corresponding  set  secured  last 
year  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  health  .of  622  men  who  had 
represented  the  Naval  Academy  in  the  crew,  on  the  football 
team  and  in  other  forms  of  strenuous  athletic  contest  for  the 
same  period.     *     *     *     * 

The  commonly  accepted  opinion  has  been  that  athletics  make 
for  the  health  of  the  student  body.  In  recent  years  comparisons 
have  been  made  more  than  once,  especially  by  university 
directors  of  athletics,  between  the  health  of  graduates  who  as 
students  had  worn  the  university  " letter' >  on  their  sweaters  as 
a  reward  for  having  been  successful  in  some  intercollegiate  con- 
test, and  the  health  of  those  students  who  had  not  taken  part  in 
athletics  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in 
these  comparisons  the  subsequent  health  of  the  first  group 
proved  much  better ;  but  there  are  many  sources  of  error  in  any 
such  comparison.  The  second  group  is  much  larger,  and  those 
in  the  first  group  are  what  insurance  actuaries  call  "selected 
lives.' '  They  are  those  who  have  fine  physical  constitutions,  who 
have  no  physical  defect,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and  whose 
expectancy  of  life  is  much  longer  and  of  health  much  better. 
Among  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  competitive  athletics  at  the 
universities  are  to  be  found  many  natural  weaklings,  many  who 
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have  vicious  habits  of  various  kinds  and  many  whose  general 
habits  of  life,  especially  as  regards  air  and  exercise,  are  not 
conducive  to  good  health.  A  comparison  between  the  same  two 
groups  at  the  Naval  Academy,  however,  is  much  fairer ;  indeed, 
scarcely  any  objection  can  be  urged  against  it.  Every  one  of 
the  cadets  has  an  excellent  physical  constitution  to  begin  with 
and  no  defect  of  any  importance  or  his  application  would  be 
rejected. 

Any  comparison  between  the  two  groups  in  this  matter 
should,  of  course,  result  in  favor  of  the  athletes,  for  they  are  not 
only  picked  men,  but  as  the  Surgeon-General  says,  twice  selected 
men.  They  are  the  men  who,  it  would  reasonably  be  supposed, 
would  be  best  able  to  resist  the  real  effects  of  overtraining  and 
overstraining  and  who  should,  other  conditions  being  equal,  pos- 
sess a  comparatively  greater  expectation  of  health  and  longevity. 
After  a  careful  collation  of  the  data,  however,  this  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case.  It  has  been  found  that  from  those  diseases  to 
which  athletics  have  a  possible  or  probable  causative  relation 
there  has  been  but  one  death  among  non-athletes  as  compared 
with  six  for  the  athletic  group.  Of  the  men  still  in  the  service 
whose  records  show  abnormal  physical  conditions,  187  are  non- 
athletes  as  against  198  athletes. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  report,  probably  the  most  striking 
arraignment  of  the  ill  effects  of  strenuous  competitive  athletics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart,  arteries 
and  kidneys  which  in  recent  years  in  spite  of  all  our  advance 
in  sanitation  have  greatly  increased,  though  the  contagious  dis- 
eases have  been  reduced  in  a  remarkable  way.  The  Surgeon- 
General  says : 

"The  following  conditions  or  disabilities  show  an  excess 
amounting  to  50  per  cent  or  more  among  athletes :  Arterioscler- 
osis, valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  cardiac  irregularity,  cardiac 
dilation,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  gastric  disturbances,  albuminuria, 
general  poor  health,  obesity  and  tuberculosis,  and  various  trau- 
matic lesions  as  well.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
disabilities  among  the  athletic  class  are  largely  due  to  spec- 
tacular athleticism  and  would  not  have  been  acquired  had  the 
overstraining:  and  overtraining;  not  been  indulged  in." 
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With  these  data  before  them  it  will  be  rather  difficult  for 
university  faculties  to  justify  the  tolerance  and  encouragement 
which  they  now  give  to  intercollegiate  contests  and  the  training 
for  them.  They  hurt  scholarship,  which  has  always  been  ad- 
mitted, but  there  seems  no  room  for  doubt  that  they  also  hurt 
health.  Their  alleged  hygienic  value  was  the  chief  excuse  for 
their  being. " 


The  new  Princeton  stadium  which  is  to  be  built  in  two  years 
will  seat  50,000  people  and  will  cost  about  $300,000.  Of  this 
amount  $100,000  has  already  been  collected  from  the  alumni. 


The  University  of  Colorado  has  established  a  Night  High 
School  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  High  School  education  to 
those  who  work  during  the  day,  also  to  enable  the  students  of 
the  University  to  make  up  any  High  School  courses  that  may 
be  lacking.  Last  semester  there  were  sixteen  classes  with  an  en- 
rollment of  over  one  hundred. 


Gifts  to  the  amount  of  over  $400,000  have  been  received  by 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  California  with  which  to  erect 
and  equip  a  hospital  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  School  of 
Medicine. 


The  University  of  Oregon  has  over  three  hundred  corre- 
spondence students  of  that  state  enrolled. 


Harvard  University  is  to  have  a  new  building  devoted  to 
music  and  to  be  constructed  with  a  fund  of  $80,000  recently  given 
for  that  purpose  by  a  graduate,  who  has  declined  to  reveal  his 
identity.  More  than  $50,000  in  addition  has  been  subscribed  for 
maintenance. 


Three  Harvard  alumni  have  recently  established  a  fund  of 
$10,000  in  honor  of  their  parents,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to 
maintaining  a  course  of  lectures  on  Commercial  Organization  in 
the  University  School  of  Commerce. 
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A  bitter  fight  is  being  waged  in  the  University  of  Texas 
by  the  anti-fraternity  men  for  the  abolition  of  fraternities. 


The  non-fraternity  men  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
organized  a  clnb  to  be  known  as  "The  Commons,"  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  upbuild  an  "all  Wisconsin' '  spirit. 


The  following  interesting  article  from  the  Indiana  Student 
appeared  in  the  Oberlin  Review,  published  by  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio: 

"School  authorities  are  to  have  the  help  of  college  fra- 
ternities in  suppressing  the  class  secret  societies  in  preparatory 
and  high  schools.  Help  from  this  quarter  will  be  effective  as  the 
high  school  fraternities  are  imitations  of  the  real  thing  and 
particularly  of  the  bad  features  of  college  Greek  letter  societies. 
The  Phi  Delta  Theta,  in  its  national  convention  last  week  in 
Chicago,  adopted  a  resolution  setting  out  'that  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  initiation  to  membership  in  this  fraternity  who 
shall  have  been  a  member  of  any  general  or  class  secret  society 
in  any  public  preparatory  school  or  high  school ;  and  any  person 
who,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  has  joined  such  society, 
shall  be  eligible  only  upon  his  resignation  from  such  society  and 
the  presentation  of  proof  that  such  resignation  has  been  in  good 
faith."' 


The  Right  Reverend  Edward  J.  Hanna,  the  newly  appointed 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Francisco,  was  the  guest 
recently  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Alumni  Council 
and  Newman  Club  of  the  University  of  California. 

Bishop  Hanna  is  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University  and 
the  University  of  Munich.  In  his  address  Bishop  Hanna  said  in 
part: 

"Where,  through  liberty  of  conscience,  the  schools  and  Uni- 
versities receiving  the  support  of  the  State  are  unable  to  give 
religious  instruction,  an  institution  such  as  your  Newman  Club 
becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  For  without  religion,  without 
God  there  can  be  nothing  lasting  in  education ;  even  more,  there 
can  be  nothing  lasting  in  the  American  Republic;  nothing  per- 
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manently  successful  in  American  effort.  If  men  will  read  their 
history  aright  they  will  see  how  little  man  alone  can  accomplish 
of  moral  worth  without  religion,  without  the  help  of  divine 
revelation,  without  the  Assistance  of  God. ' ' 

After  tracing  the  rise  and  decline  of  empires  and  princi- 
palities caused  largely  through  ungodliness  and  irreligion. 
Bishop  Hanna  continued: 

"For  you  who  gather  around  me  this  evening  the  State 
expects,  and  expects  rightly,  no  mean  service.  Such  service  will 
be  impossible  unless  your  lives  are  pure  and  noble,  unless  your 
lives  are  based  on  the  broad  foundations  of  religion,  unless  you 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  that  are  in  front  of  the 
times  and  a  knowledge,  too,  of  their  best  solution.  Such  service 
above  all  things  will  be  impossible  unless  you  are  willing  for 
the  sake  of  your  country  and  humanity  to  forget  self  and  petty 
jealousies  and  ambition ;  unless  you,  armed  by  education  for  the 
conflict,  are  willing  to  throw  yourselves  into  the  contest  which 
is  forever  carried  on  for  decency,  for  right,  for  truth,  for  home, 
for  country  and  for  God." 


Subscription  for  the  completion  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Harvard  University  has  passed  the  $80,000  mark. 


Under  the  title  "Schoolboy  Ethics,"  The  Tiger,  published 
by  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  said  lately : 

"We  have  hesitated  for  some  time  before  writing  on  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  a  great  deal  of  comment  the  past  few 
days  among  the  students,  namely,  the  question  of  '  cribbing '  in 
examinations,  and  we  do  so  at  last  not  because  we  feel  that  the 
practice  is  prevalent  but  because  we  believe  that  the  slightest 
attempt  at  such  a  practice  should  receive  the  strongest  con- 
demnation. Although  ' cribbing'  is  not  extensively  indulged  in 
at  this  institution,  no  one  who  has  been  through  the  past  week 
of  examinations  will  deny  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement even  here. 

"There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  of  attitude  towards  the 
practice  among  different  students.  Some  regard  it  in  one  light 
and  some  in  another.     Cribbing  is  more  prevalent,  we  believe, 
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among  the  under  classes,  and  this  perhaps  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  high  schools  there  is  a  certain  laxity 
of  supervision  which  makes  cribbing  not  only  possible  but  even 
somewhat  of  a  joke  among  the  students.  The  ethics  of  the  aver- 
age schoolboy  are  anything  but  logical.  He  will  let  the  boy  next 
to  him  steal  the  result  of  another  boy's  labor  and  yet  refuse  to 
'  peach '  on  him.  Indeed,  he  will  go  as  far  as  lying  to  defend  the 
culprit  if  necessary  rather  than  lay  himself  open  to  the  op- 
probrious epithet  of  ' sneak.'  These  ethics  are  the  ethics  of  a 
mind  immature.  We  protest  most  strongly  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  system  in  college. 

"When  a  student  comes  to  college  he  or  she  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  the  age  when  they  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  as  the  ordinary  citizen  can  distinguish. 
Anyone  would  most  strongly  condemn  the  man  who  saw  another 
committing  a  crime  and  refrained  from  notifying  the  police  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  do  the  poor  fellow  harm.  Yet  this  is 
the  attitude  some  of  the  students  take.  We  are  afraid  of  show- 
ing our  disapprobation  of  the  cheat  because  we  may  run  the 
risk  of  getting  someone  else  into  trouble.  We  say  that  it  is 
none  of  our  business.  We  go  back  to  the  ethics  of  the  school- 
boy that  we  are  supposed  to  have  outgrown. 

"This  is  the  great  weakness  in  the  arguments  of  those  who 
oppose  the  ' Honor  System.' 

"We  do  not  say  that  such  a  system  would  deteriorate  into 
a  system  of  surveillance  and  spying.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  it 
would  result  here,  as  it  has  resulted  in  other  schools,  in  such  a 
feeling  against  unfair  work  in  examinations  as  would  make  such 
a  practice  almost  impossible.  The  fear  of  adopting  this  system 
is  the  refusal  to  accept  our  responsibilities.  It  is  the  fear  that 
grows  out  of  our  *  schoolboy'  ethics. 

"No  system  would  be  a  success  that  is  not  based  on  the 
individual  responsibility  of  the  student.  Are  we  to  look  upon 
our  duties  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  warped  ethics  of  the  school- 
boy or  with  the  attitude  of  the  average  citizen?  Is  cribbing  to 
be  allowed  because  we  make  it  an  unwritten  law  that  it  is  better 
to  let  another  profit  by  an  action  that  is  fundamentally  unjust 
and  wrong  than  to  stand  emphatically  against  it,  or  are  we  to 
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oppose  the  practice  as  men  and  women  of  the  world  oppose  all 
that  is  unlawful!  The  students  and  no  one  else  must  be  final 
judges  in  the  matter.  We  cannot  expect  the  professors  to  act  as 
policemen  as  well  as  teachers. 

"We  do  not  for  a  moment  advocate  a  system  of  spying  or 
sneaking.  Such  a  system  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure  even 
if  it  were  just.  We  do,  however,  insist  that  the  students  should 
create  such  a  sentiment  against  the  practice  of  cribbing  as  would 
submit  anyone  indulging  in  it  to  social  ostracism. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  practice  is  a  reprehensive 
one.  The  man  or  woman  who  cheats  in  examination  is  a  sneak. 
He  is  taking  unlawfully  that  which  is  not  his  own  just  as  truly 
as  is  the  man  who  cracks  a  safe  or  forges  a  check.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  put  our  ethics  on  a  proper  basis  and  condemn  most  em- 
phatically the  student  who  ' cribs.'  " 


The  following  statistics  from  The  Texan,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  are  interesting: 

"Of  the  total  2,025  students  enrolled  before  Christmas,  848, 
or  almost  42  per  cent,  are  paying  their  way  through  in  whole  or 
in  part,  either  by  work  done  before  entering  the  University  or 
by  working  now.  Out  of  the  1,285  boys  enrolled,  742,  or  over 
57  per  cent,  are  working  their  way,  and  out  of  the  740  girls,  106, 
or  over  14  per  cent,  are  paying  their  own  expenses. 

"Last  year  with  1,807  students  enrolled,  600,  or  about  one- 
third,  paid  their  own  expenses.  This  shows  an  increased  enroll- 
ment of  218,  and  an  increase  of  248  who  are  paying  their  own 
way.    The  increase  in  percentage  is  from  33  to  42  per  cent." 


A  recent  number  of  Silver  and  Gold,  published  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Colorado,  contained  the  following 
article  regarding  Student  Activities: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
undergraduate  life  and  activities.  The  worthy  keynote  for  all 
leaders  of  undergraduate  organizations  to  strike  should  be 
service.  They  should  ask  themselves,  'Is  my  activity  bene- 
fitting somebody;  has  it  a  real  purpose;  is  it  worth  while 
doing!'    There  is  really  very  little  time  in  college.    Four  years 
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are  not  many.  Nine  months  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
year.  Five  days  are  only  five-sevenths  of  a  week.  And  many, 
many  students  are  only  on  the  campus  a  few  hours  of  each  day. 
Where  there  is  so  little  time  it  is  essential  that  every  moment 
of  it  be  made  to  count.  No  thoughtful  student  wants  to  waste 
any  of  his  precious  time  at  college  by  doing  things  that  do  not 
count,  that  do  not  help,  that  are  not  of  service.  At  present  there 
are  too  many  activities  among  the  'overorganized,  under- 
purposed  student  body'  that  if  made  to  stand  a  test  of  service 
would  fail  miserably.  There  are  too  many  students  putting  in 
too  much  time  at  self-imposed  tasks  that  are  neither  educating, 
recreating  or  beneficial  to  the  students  or  helpful  to  anybody 
else.  These  activities  exist  only  because  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  are  led  blindfolded  into  them  each  year.  Upon  attain- 
ing membership  they  find  the  organization  an  empty  shell,  and 
their  frantic  attempts  to  make  something  of  it  constitute  wasted 
time  and  misguided  effort.  Support  the  student  activities  which 
you  are  convinced  are  worth  while.  Just  because  the  others  exist 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  support  them.  If  you  conscientious- 
ly feel  that  they  are  a  waste  of  time,  refuse  to  waste  your  time 
upon  them.  Let  them  die.  Then  there  will  be  time  and  strength 
and  enthusiasm  enough  for  the  activities  that  are  worth  while — 
that  are  at  once  constructive  and  stimulating." 


That  the  Student  Fee,  which  was  introduced  at  Creighton 
last  year,  has  been  adopted  by  many  universities  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  "The  Student,"  published  by  the 
students  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  which  institution 
lias  found  this  fee  desirable : 

"The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  proposition 
sent  out  questionaries  to  eighteen  colleges  and  universities  in- 
quiring of  them  whether  they  have  such  a  fee,  how  much  it  was, 
and  how  favorably  looked  upon  by  those  required  to  pay  it.  The 
schools  selected  were  all  state  institutions.  Out  of  the  eighteen 
schools  which  were  asked  for  information,  sixteen  have  adopted 
some  kind  of  student  activity  fee,  while  the  other  two  charged 
straight  admission  to  athletic  contests.  These  two  were  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  State  College. 
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Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
has  a  compulsory  two  dollar  fee  required  of  every  student.  The 
money  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  Besides  the  two 
dollar  fee,  the  Athletic  Association  sells  a  season  ticket  for  four 
dollars.  The  University  of  Oregon  has  a  student  body  tax  of 
$5.00,  payable  by  each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
it  does  not  admit  them  to  athletics  and  other  contests  without 
the  payment  of  the  regular  admission  fee.  South  Dakota  State 
College  adopted  a  student  activity  fee  of  $6.00  per  year.  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  has  the  same  plan.  University  of  Kan- 
sas requires  the  students  to  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00,  but  will  increase 
it  to  $5.00.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  requires  the  payment  of 
a  fee  of  $5.00.  University  of  Colorado  taxes  the  students  with  a 
$5.00  fee  and  made  part  of  a  regular  tuition.  Purdue  University 
has  the  same  plan  and  highly  approves  of  it.  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College  charges  a  $3.00  fee.  The  manager  of  athletics 
says:  "The  sentiment  of  the  student  body  seems  to  be  very 
agreeable  relative  to  such  a  fee.  There  was  some  kick  at  first, 
but  it  soon  died  out.  The  fee  was  voted  by  the  student  body." 
At  University  of  Washington  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged.  They 
write:  "The  fee  insures  a  definite  appropriation  for  athletics. 
As  each  student  is  furnished  with  an  admission  ticket,  there  is 
no  lack  of  enthusiasm." 
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*  Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J. 

"TO  BABY."  (J.  M.  W.) 
Baby  tell  me,  are  your  eyes 

Fragments  of  the  summer  skies? 

Did  you  catch  their  bonny  hue 

From  the  arching  vaults  of  blue 
In  the  realms  of  Paradise! 

What  is  it  that  hidden  lies 

'Neath  their  languid  laughing  guise 
Sparkling  like  the  diamond  dew — 

Baby  tell  me ! 
Do  thy  limpid  orbs  disguise 
Some  rare  gleaming  jewelled  prize 
That  is  shyly  peeping  through — 
With  thy  blythsome  bubbling  coo 
Soft  and  sweet  as  seraph's  sighs 

Baby  tell  me ! 

James  B.  Murphy,  Arts  '16. 


TAORMINA. 
On  a  rocky  promentory 
Hanging  o'er  the  tideless  sea, 
Taormina's  ancient  castles 
Are  at  all  times  calling  me. 

In  my  dreams  I  see  the  churches, 
And  the  narrow  winding  ways, 
And  the  shady  Gothic  churchyards 
Where  the  light  with  shadow  plays. 


♦Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class; 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 
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And  I  hear  the  peasants  singing 
In  the  groves  of  orange,  where 
A  myriad  blossoms'  perfnme 
Scents  the  early  morning  air. 

As  I  stand,  the  slopes  of  Aetna, 
Where  the  fields  of  snow  lie  white, 
Blush  a  warm  and  glowing  carmine 
'Neath  Aurora's  magic  light. 

And  the  purple  sky  grows  bluer, 
And  the  wavelets,  far  below, 
Sparkle  bright  and  ever  brighter 
As  they  hurry  to  and  fro. 

Thus  in  dreams  and  thus  in  fancy 
So  I  see  this  lovely  Isle 
And  its  voice  is  ever  calling, 
Offering  peace  from  every  trial. 

Eaphael  Hamilton,  Arts  '13. 


SLEIGHING  TIME. 


Jingle,  jingle  sound  the  bells; 
How  they  mingle  with  the  yells 
Of  the  party  in  the  old  box  sleigh ; 
Softly  smiles  the  silvery  moon, 
While  the  laughing  breezes  croon 
O'er  the  stretch  of  the  long  white  way. 

Eapid  beat  the  horses'  feet 

On  the  crystal  snow  and  sleet, 

As  we  glide  in  the  stiff 'ning  breeze. 

High  above  the  twinkling  stars 

Downward  dart  their  gleaming  bars, 

Kindling  gems  in  the  white  snow-seas. 
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Faster  grows  the  merry  pace, 

'Till  the  rocking,  reckless  race 

Makes  the  pulses  madly  throb  and  thrill; 

Down  the  valley  calm  and  white 

We  careen  in  happy  flight 

Past  the  winter-hushed  and  frost-bound  rill. 

Loudly  cracks  the  writhing  whip, 

Kinging  peal  the  jest  and  quip 

On  the  pinions  of  the  midnight  air ; 

And  each  lad  and  maiden  gay 

In  our  big,  old,  bobbing  sleigh 

Feels  the  glory  of  the  snow  world  fair 

Keen  the  joys  of  frosted  face — 

Stolen  kiss  and  sly  embrace 

As  we  cuddle  'neath  the  big  fur  robe, 

And  the  sleigh  bells'  golden  chime 

With  its  joyous,  jingling  rhyme, 

Is  the  sweetest  on  our  grand  old  globe. 

Oh!  that  life  could  always  be 

Just  a  sleigh  ride  jubilee 

Down  the  pathway  of  the  long,  long  years, 

And  our  hearts  be  ever  light 

With  the  same  care-free  delight — 

All  unclouded  by  the  future's  sighs  and  tears. 

James  B.  Murphy,  Arts  '16. 


The  Senior  Class  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  dined  in  the  raths- 
keller of  the  Henshaw  Hotel  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  1st, 
Members  of  the  present  faculty 
and  several  who  have  been  on  the 
faculty  formerly  were  guests.  Mr. 
Carl  Kreizinger,  formerly  profes- 
sor at  the  college,  acted  as  toast- 
master,  while  Mr.  C.  B.  Fricke, 
also  a  former  professor,  spoke  on 
"The  Pharmacist  in  Business." 
Dr.  H.  S.  Gerald  and  Prof.  I.  Cur- 
tis Arledge,  of  the  present  faculty, 
spoke  on  "  Retrospect ':  and 
"Prospect,"  respectively. 

Two  engagements  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  Creighton  men  have  just 
been  announced.  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
McShane,  Arts,  '99,  is  to  marry 
Miss  Nell  Sheridan,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Sheridan  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Miss  Sheridan  is 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Roy  T.  Byrne, 
whose  husband  is  also  an  alumnus. 
Mr.  McShane  belongs  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  city,  and  has 
always  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Universitv  For  sev- 
eral  years  he  has  served  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
he  has  been  a  tower  o*  strength  to 
the  Glee  Club. 

The  second  engagement  an- 
nounced is  that  of  Mr.  Frank 
Keogh,    Arts    '99,    to    Miss   Mary 


Alice  Rogers,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Rogers,  of  Omaha.  Mr. 
Keogh  has  for  several  years  held 
a  responsible  position  with  Paxton 
&  Gallagher  Company,  and  he  is 
well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  business  men  of  the  city. 

The  recent  examinations  in  the 
College  of  Law  show  tho  following 
class  leaders,  whose  general  aver- 
ages are  as  indicated : 

Seniors  —  William  Grodzinsky, 
average  93. 

Juniors,  Day — John  O.  Moran, 
average  89  3-7. 

Freshmen,  Day — E.  D.  Mitchell, 
average  92. 

Junior,  Night — J.  E.  Jacobson, 
average  82  4-5. 

Sophomore,  Night — C.  B.  Mat- 
thai,  average  92  1-5. 

Freshman,  Night  —  Mark  J. 
Ryan,  average,  91  4-5,. 

The  final  examinations  will  oc- 
cur in  April  and  the  averages  will 
be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  both 
the  first  and  second  semester  tests. 
The  leader  in  each  class  will  be 
awarded  a  scholarship,  provided 
his  general  average  is  at  least  90 
per  cent,  and  he  has  attended  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  lectures 
given  in  each  course. 

Governor  Morehead  recently  an- 
nounced    his     appointments     of 
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colonels  for  his  staff,  including  in 
the  list  Professors  Daniel,  Ken- 
nedy and  Moorhead  of  the  College 
of  Law.  Mr.  A.  D.  Fetterman, 
Law  '12,  is  also  on  the  Governor's 
staff,  having  been  appointed  some 
time  ago  Inspector  General.  The 
colonels  have  been  asked  to  ac- 
company the  Governor  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  inauguration  on 
March  4th.  Interest  in  the  inaug- 
uration has  a  keener  interest  this 
year  for  Nebraskans  because  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  part  in  the  national 
program  and  President  Wilson's 
induction  into  office  will  have  a 
special  interest  for  the  Nebraska 
colonels  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

That  the  success  of  the  recent 
Glee  Club  concert  is  not  merety 
local  is  indicated  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  director 
of  the  Woffard  College  Glee  Club, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  asking  for  the 
dialogue  which  proved  so  unique 
and  novel  a  feature  in  connection 
with  the  concert.  The  director 
desired  to  secure  the  dialogue  for 
use  on  a  tour  which  the  club  was 
to  make  through  the  South,  and 
the  management  was,  of  course, 
very  glad  to  accommodate  the 
southern  club. 

Isadore  Reif enrath  of  Wynot, 
Neb.,  a  junior  in  the  high  school 
department,  has  been  elected  as 
captain  of  the  high  school  team  for 
next  year.  Reifenrath  played 
tackle  on  the  team  during  the  past 


season  and  center  the  year  before. 
He  is  the  largest  man  on  the  team, 
weighing  175  pounds,  and  is  a 
good  ground  gainer. 

Arthur  Dailey  of  Omaha  was  re- 
elected as  manager.  Dailey  is  a 
college  student  and  an  ex-star  on 
the  high  school  team. 

Mr.  Frank  0.  McCaffrey,  Arts, 
'04,  has  filed  for  Omaha's  charter 
commission*. 

The  Phi  Rho  Sigma  fraternity 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  year  :  President,  C.  O.  Moore ; 
vice  president,  A.  L.  Barr;  treas- 
urer, J.  J.  Young ;  corresponding 
secretary,  J.  R.  Kleyla ;  recording 
secretary,  C.  L.  Martin;  senior 
warden,  W.  Hall ;  junior  warden, 
J.  Harry  Murphy. 

Among  the  out-of-town  alumni 
at  the  recent  Founders'  Day  ban- 
quet was  Mr.  John  F.  Green,  Arts, 
'00,  of  Stone  City,  Iowa. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  will  be  held 
on  February  25th,  in  the  Univer- 
sity auditorium.  There  are  fifty 
members  in  the  class.  Prof.  Ed- 
ward F.  Leary  of  the  College  of 
Law  will  deliver  the  address  to 
the  graduates. 

Mr.  Keith  Edwards,  a  former 
student  in  the  College  of  Law,  who 
is  now  practicing  law  at  Fort 
Sumpter,  N.  M.,  visited  the  Col- 
lege on  January  29th. 

Creighton  was  well  represented 
at  the  college  banquet  held  at  vhe 
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University  Club  on  the  evening  of 
January  30th.  The  Creighton  table 
was  tastily  decorated  and  the 
'Varsity  representatives  acquitted 
themselves  creditably  in  both  the 
cheering  and  singing,  which  gave 
to  the  occasion  a  distinctly  college 
atmosphere. 

Students  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine gave  their  fourth  and  last 
dance  at  Chambers'  Academy  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  2Sth. 
A  fifth  dance  scheduled  for  March 
17th  was  cancelled  because  of 
Lent.  As  this  was  the  last  dance 
given  by  any  of  the  colleges  dur- 
ing the  present  school  season, 
every  effort  was  made  to  make  it 
the  most  enjoyable  of  the  year. 

Professor  Raymond  G.  Young  of 
the  College  of  Law,  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Montgomery,  Flail  & 
Young,  and  secretary  of  the  Oma- 
ha Bar  Association,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Barristers  for  the 
corning  year.  Professor  Edward 
F.  Leary  of  the  College  of  Law 
was  elected  vice  president. 

The  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Arts  completed  its  mid-year  ex- 
aminations on  February  1st.  What 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst 
ordeals  of  the  course  was  passed, 
when  each  of  the  twenty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  class  was  examined 
orally  for  fifteen  minutes  by  a 
board  of  faculty  members.  The 
matter  covered  by  the  class  in  this 
examination  embraces  minor  and 


major  logic,  cosmology,  ontology 
and  psychology. 

Moved  to  action  by  the  recent 
smallpox  scare  at  the  city  jail,  the 
entire  junior  class  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  has  had  its  collective 
arm  scraped  with  the  vaccine 
needle.  The  juniors  feel  that  in 
their  treatment  of  clinical  cases 
they  might  have  been  exposed  to 
the  disease. 

South  Dakota  University,  the 
Haskell  Indians,  and  either  Mar- 
quette or  St.  Louis  University,  will 
furnish  three  of  the  big  football 
games  next  season.  All  of  these 
games  will  be  played  in  Omaha. 
South  Dakota  is  scheduled  for 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  Haskell 
Indians  will  be  played  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
Practically  all  of  Creighton 's 
games  will  be  played  in  Omaha, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
play  Nebraska  colleges  in  prefer- 
ence to  universities  situated  at  a 
great  distance.  Bellevue  and 
Doane  Avill  appear  on  the  schedule 
this  year. 

Counting  the  second  semester's 
matriculation,  the  combined  en- 
rollment of  the  University  is  now 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  the  student  body  num- 
bering 1,053.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  students  have  come 
from  a  larger  area  than  ever  be- 
fore, hailing  not  only  from  a  large 
number  of  states,  but  also  from 
several  foreign  countries,  includ- 
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ing  Korea,  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii,  Brazil,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Armenia  and  Germany. 

Prospects  for  next  year's  en- 
rollment are  brighter  than  ever 
and  the  foreign  contingent  will  be 
very  much  increased.  That  Creigh- 
ton's  reputation  has  spread  even 
into  out  of  the  way  and  compara- 
tively unknown  places  is  shown 
by  a  recent  inquiry  from  a  pros- 
pective dental  student  in  Belize, 
British  Honduras.  The  Hawaiian 
delegation  will  probably  be  the 
largest  group  outside  of  the  states 
next  Fall. 

Wednesday  evening,  January 
15th,  will  long  remain  one  of  the 
red  letter  days  in  the  University 
calendar,  for  it  marked  the  third 
annual  concert  of  the  University 
Glee  Club — an  event  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  University  and  the 
occasion  of  a  triumph  such  as  the 
club  has  seldom  attained.  The 
stage  setting  was  elaborate  and 
the  idea  conceived  by  Manager 
Hamilton  of  putting  on  the  con- 
cert as  if  it  were  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment at  the  home  of  an 
alumnus,  added  an  unusual  in- 
terest to  the  affair.  This  particu- 
lar feature  of  the  entertainment 
was  unique  and  attracted  no  end 
of  favorable  comment.  The  visit- 
ing artists,  Miss  Christine  Miller 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Max  Landow  of  Omaha, 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  master- 
ly   manner,    attaining    heights   in 


their  work  possible  only  for  artists 
of  unusual  ability  and  long  ex- 
perience. Both  Miss  Miller  and 
Mr.  Landow  entered  with  zest  in- 
to the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
were  unusually  acceptable  to  the 
large  audience  which  filled  the 
theater.  The  work  of  the  club 
itself  showed  rare  finish  and 
spoke  volumes  for  the  patient 
work  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  training.  The  program  this 
year  was  well  balanced  and  con- 
tained numbers  of  sufficient  vari- 
ety to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
most  exacting  as  well  as  of  those 
who  look  for  less  difficult  music 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  The 
dancing  of  Miss  Virginia  Crofoot 
and  Master  AYadley  Barton  met 
with  instant  approval  and  they 
graciously  responded  to  an  encore, 
which  was  heartily  demanded  by 
the  audience. 

The  audience,  which  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  theater,  was  thor- 
oughly representative,  comprising 
not  only  a  large  number  of  people 
prominent  hereabouts,  but  also  a 
large  number  from  each  of  the 
colleges.  All  of  the  boxes  were 
occupied  and  the  social  success  of 
the  affair  was  assured  by  the  gen- 
erous co-operation  of  the  patron- 
esses. 

The  concert  was  particularly 
notable  for  the  precision  with 
which  the  program  moved  along, 
indicating  careful  preparation  as 
to  detail  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge.     Omaha  has  seldom  had 
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an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  more 
creditable  local  production  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  next 
appearance  of  the  club  will  be 
awaited  with  unmixed  pleasure. 

The  team  recently  chosen  to  rep- 
resent Creighton  in  the  debate 
with  South  Dakota  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparation.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  debate,  "Resolved, 
That  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
Should  be  Repealed,"  while  inter- 
esting, has  not  a  very  large  litera- 
ture outside  of  the  last  few  years 
and  the  search  for  suitable  ma- 
terial, though  the  more  interest- 
ing on  that  account,  is  neverthe- 
less more  difficult.  Creighton  will 
defend  the  negative  of  the  ques- 
tion and  hopes  to  win.  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  won  first  place  in 
the  preliminary  contest,  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  debating  experi- 
ence, having  represented  the  Uni- 
versity in  inter-collegiate  contests 
for  the  last  five  years.  Miss  Marsh, 
who  ranked  second,  has  given  the 
question  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
as  shown  in  the  preliminary  con- 
tests, is  able  to  present  a  strong 
argument.  Mr.  Robins,  who  won 
third  place,  has  a  convincing  style 
and  a  directness  of  delivery  which 
will  make  him  a  power  on  the 
team. 

The  contest  this  year  will  have 
added  interest  because  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Creighton 's 
relations  with  South  Dakota,  one 
of  the  contestants  is  a  lady,  and 


a  good  deal  of  interest  has  already 
been  manifested  at  the  South  Da- 
kota institution  because  of  this 
fact.  During  the  past  few  years 
Creighton  has  generally  retired 
from  the  contests  with  South  Da- 
kota holding  first  place,  and  it  is 
several  years  since  Creighton  won. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  team,  as  of 
all  the  students  of  the  institution, 
that  this  year  the  record  may  be 
changed  and  that  when  the  Creigh- 
ton team  returns  from  Vermillion 
it  will  be  able  to  report,  "We  have 
met    the     enemy    and    they    are 


ours. 


? ) 


"Science"  for  January  10th 
contained  the  agreeable  and  sur- 
prising news  that  Professor  Rigge 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  been  raised  from  the  rank  of 
an  ordinary  member  to  that  of  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  meeting  recently 
held  in  Cleveland.  According  to 
Article  Four  of  the  constitution 
"Fellows  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Council  from  such  of  the  members 
as  are  professionally  engaged  in 
science,  or  have,  by  their  labors, 
aided  in  advancing  science.  The 
election  of  fellows  shall  be  by  bal- 
lot, and  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  at  a  des- 
ignated meeting  of  the  Council." 

Professor  J.  S.  Foote  was  simi- 
larly honored  a  year  ago  and  Pro- 
fessor Rigge  is  therefore  the  sec- 
ond Creighton  professor  and  the 
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first  Jesuit  upon  whom  this  dis- 
tinction has  fallen,  although  he 
has  been  a  member  for  only  two 
years. 

Honorable  Maurice  F.  Donegan, 
Arts,  '95,  who  was  recently  elected 
judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  dis- 
trict with  headquarters  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  assumed  his  new  duties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  hearing 
those  cases  which  were  set  for  trial 
in  the  January  term  of  court. 

In  a  recent  letter  he  says  he  will 
be  busy  with  trial  work  until 
about  the  first  of  April,  the 
heaviest  grind  of  the  year  coming 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Donegan  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  eastern  Iowa,  hav- 
ing served  as  City  Attorney  of 
Davenport  for  several  years  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  bench.  He 
is  the  first  Creighton  alumnus  to 
be  elected  to  a  district  court  and 
his  many  friends  in  the  institution 
await  with  much  pleasure  the  good 
accounts  they  are  confident  of  re- 
ceiving from  those  who  know  best 
his  fitness  for  the  new  honors 
which  have  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  voters  of  his  district. 

The  Varsity  basketball  team  al- 
most tripled  the  score  made  by 
Bellevue  College  in  a  Tri-City 
game  between  the  two  institutions 
on  January  14th,  the  final  score 
being  43  to  15  in  favor  of  Creigh- 
ton. In  the  first  half  Creighton 
took  the  lead,  but  Bellevue  fought 


hard,  putting  up  a  nice  exhibition 
of  team  work. 

In  the  second  half  Creighton 
warmed  up,  and  Balderson  alone 
scored  five  field  goals,  while 
Prucha  and  Shimerda  followed 
with  three  a-piece.  The  Creighton 
team  work  was  too  much  for 
Bellevue,  who  seemed  to  tire,  and 
the  Creighton  men  tossed  the  ball 
about  almost  at  will  near  the  end 
of  the  game. 

Following  is  the  line-up : 
Posi- 
Creighton.    tion.  Bellevue. 

Prucha RF.  .P.  Quackenbush 

Balderson. .  .LF.  .R.  Quackenbush 

Hoffman C Ohman 

Haller RG Halderman 

Shimerda. .  .LG Maxwell 

The  new  Varsity  football  sweat- 
ers have  been  distributed  among 
football  letter  men,  sixteen  in  all. 
The  letters  were  given  out  at  the 
recent  banquet,  but  the  sweaters 
have  just  arrived.  They  are  of 
dark  blue  wool,  with  low-cut 
necks.  The  "C"  is  large  and 
shows  up  plainly  on  the  blue  back- 
ground. Those  who  were  present- 
ed with  sweaters  are :  Hanley, 
McGrane,  Hopkins,  Hall,  Tamisiea, 
Haller,  Brennan,  Parker,  Miller, 
S.  Levey,  P.  Levey,  Hasson,  Bal- 
derson, McCarthy,  Collins  and  Gil- 
lespie. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
prepared  by  the  members  of  the 
Senior    Class    of   the   College   of 
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Pharmacy  on  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  Frank  Stark's  brother: 

WHEREAS,  Our  sincere  friend 
and  classmate  has  had  the  sad  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  dearly  beloved 
brother; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we, 
the  class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Thirteen,  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Frank  Stark  and 
family;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  Creighton 
Chronicle  and  in  the  Omaha  Drug- 
gist. 

C.  D.  SAGE, 

f.  morganthaler, 

g.  Mcdowell, 

Committee. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
prepared  by  the  Senior  Class  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  on  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Albert  Par- 
ker's father: 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  the  will 
of  Almighty  God  to  call  home  the 
father  of  our  sincere  friend  and 
classmate,  Mr.  Albert  Parker; 
and 

WHEREAS,  We,  his  classmates, 
sharing  his  sorrow,  desire  to  ex- 
press our  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  bereavement; 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  class  of  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Thirteen,  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy,  in 
the  form  of  these  resolutions,  ex- 


tend to  Mr.  Parker  and  his  family 
its  heartfelt  sympathy. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  published  in  the  Omaha  Drug- 
gist and  the  Creighton  Chronicle. 

george  Mcdowell, 

C.  F.  SAGE, 

F.  MORGANTHALER, 

Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lyle  Rickel,  a  member  of 
the  class  : 

WHEREAS,  The  soul  of  our  fel- 
low classmate,  Lyle  Rickel,  has 
been  summoned  to  its  eternal  rest 
by  our  Divine  and  Heavenly  Fath- 
er; and 

WHEREAS,  We  deeply  mourn 
the  loss  of  our  friend  and  fellow 
classmate ; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  parents,  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter, in  this  their  hour  of  bereave- 
ment and  pray  God  to  comfort 
them. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
By  the  Class  of  1913  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Medicine  in 
meeting  assembled  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his 
family  and  that  a  copy  of  them 
be  published  in  the  Creighton 
Chronicle. 

JAMES  McAVIN, 
AZALIA  KEE, 
EDGAR  CLINE, 

Committee. 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  January 
21st,  the  fifth  and  last  dance  for 
the  school  year  was  given  by  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry at  Chambers'  Academy.  The 
hall  was  elaborately  decorated  and 
the  Varsity  Glee  Club  quartette 
sang  a  number  of  selections  dur- 
ing the  intermission.  The  attend- 
ance was  unusually  large  and  the 
evening  a  very  enjoyable  one  for 
those  present. 


Dr.  Antony  Parsons,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine in  1910  and  subsequently  took 
additional  medical  work  in  Eng- 
land, has  recently  returned  from 
South  Africa,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  return  to  the  United 
States  was  necessitated  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  wife.  The  Doctor  re- 
ports many  interesting  experi- 
ences in  the  land  of  the  Boers  and 
found  medical  conditions  steadily 
improving,  though  still  in  need  of 
development.  The  trip  home  in- 
volved a  journey  of  11,000  miles, 
but  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  were 
nevertheless  glad  to  be  once  more 
amid  familiar  surroundings. 

On  Friday  evening,  January 
24th,  the  Varsity  Glee  Club  were 
guests  of  the  local  Elks  and  sang 
a  number  of  selections  after  the 
business  meeting  was  closed. 

Mr.  Hugh  C.  Robertson,  Law, 
'11,  who  is  associated  with  his 
father,  Mr.  B.  N.  Robertson,  in 
practice,    has    announced    the   re- 


moval of  their  offices  to  the  new 
Woodmen  of  the  World  building. 
The  Delta  Sigma  Delta  fra- 
ternity of  the  College  of  Dentistry 
has  admitted  Charles  Andres  and 
Clarence  Sieger  to  membership. 

The  Freshman  class  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  has  selected  the 
following  officers  for  the  second 
semester:  Charlton  Jay,  presi- 
dent; Charles  Ulrich,  vice  presi- 
dent; Riley  Roche,  secretary;  and 
Clarence  Hyland,  treasurer. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January 
18th,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Phi 
Rho  Sigma  medical  fraternity  held 
an  initiation  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 
The  exercises  started  at  6 :30  and 
were  not  concluded  until  a  late 
hour. 

The  mid-year  freshman  class  in 
the  high  school  department  has 
started  with  an  enrollment  of 
twenty-seven. 

The  Creighton  Oratorical  so- 
ciety, composed  of  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  second 
semester  :  Preston  McAvoy,  pres- 
ident ;  Harry  Sullivan,  vice  presi- 
dent; Carlisle  Lentz,  recording 
secretary ;  Frank  McDermott,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Mose  How- 
ard, treasurer;  Emmet  Randolph 
and  Cyril  McCarthy,  censors.  The 
society  meets  every  Wednesday 
evening,  and  has  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  entire  student  body. 
It  is  from  this  society  that  the 
University 's       representative      is 
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chosen  for  the  state  oratorical  con- 
test. The  final  contest  was  held 
on  January  22nd  and  Preston  T. 
McAvoy  was  awarded  first  place 
and  Paul  Harrington  second  place. 
The  state  contest  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

A  new  mid-year  Freshman  class 
has  been  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  The  students  in  this 
class  will  study  until  the  middle 
of  the  summer  and  then  take  a 
recess  until  October.  They  will 
then  start  again,  and  will  finish 
the  required  fourteen  months  in 
time  to  graduate  with  the  other 
professional  students  in  April. 

Honorable  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law, 
delivered  an  address  on  "Impres- 
sions of  an  English  Court"  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Omaha  Bar 
Association  held  on  January  11th. 

The  incoming  and  outgoing  offi- 
cers of  the  Alumni  Association  met 
on  January  17th  to  formulate 
plans  for  concerted  alumni  activity 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  Uni- 


versity. 

Mr.  Owen  P.  McCaffrey,  Law, 
'12,  has  returned  from  a  tour  of 
northwest  Canada  and  the  Pacific 
coast  almost  to  the  Mexican  boun- 
dary. Mr.  McCaffrey  states  that 
opportunities  were  particularly  al- 
luring in  the  Alberta  province  of 
Canada,  but  he  decided  to  return 
to  Omaha  and  open  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Max  Flotow,  Medicine,  '13, 
has  returned  from  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  attended 
the  bi-annual  national  convention 
of  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  national 
medical  fraternity,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Creighton  chap- 
ter. All  of  the  large  medical 
schools  were  represented,  one  del- 
egate coming  from  as  far  west  as 
California. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  football 
schedule  for  next  year.  Coach 
Miller  made  a  trip  to  Lincoln  Fri- 
day, January  17th,  where  he  met 
representatives  from  Doane,  Wes- 
leyan,  Bellevue  and  Hastings. 


FOUNDERS'  DAY  BANQUET. 


On  Monday  evening,  February 
3rd,  at  Hotel  Rome,  the  annual 
Founders'  Day  banquet  was  held 
with  about  two  hundred  guests  in 
attendance,  recruited  from  the 
various  faculties  of  the  Univers- 
ity, the  ranks  of  Omaha's  promi- 
nent business  and  professional 
men  and  the  alumni.    Dr.  A.  Hugh 


Hippie,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  was  toastmaster  and 
the  principal  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Patrick  E.  McKillip, 
who  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Arts  in  1894,  afterwards  taking 
a  law  course  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Mc- 
Killip is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Creighton 's  alumni  and  is  a  speak- 
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er  of  more  than  ordinary  power. 
Those  who  preceded  him  at  the 
banquets  of  former  years  were  : 
Honorable  William  F.  Gurley  of 
Omaha,  Honorable  Patrick  H. 
O'Donnell  of  Chicago,  Honorable 
William  D.  Oldham  of  Kearney, 
Nebraska,  and  Honorable  Jerry 
Sullivan  of  Des  Moines.  In  invit- 
ing for  the  first  time  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  banquet  sought  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Creighton 
graduates  are  now  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  influential  to  take 
their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
leaders,  and  prove  the  value  of 
their  training  by  their  achieve- 
ments. 

The  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
Founders  was  established  five 
years  ago  and  has  gradually  as- 
sumed a  position  of  importance  in 
the  University's  calendar.  The 
banqueters  represent  Omaha's 
leading    citizens    in    professional 

and  mercantile  life  and  the  affair 
is  conducted  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  occasion.  Elaborate  souvenir 
menu  cards,  containing  steel  en- 
gravings of  Edward  and  John  A. 
Creighton  were  prepared,  the  cov- 
ers bearing  the  University  mono- 
gram wrought  in  blue  upon  a 
background  of  pearl.  A  special 
musical  program  was  rendered 
during  the  banquet. 

Governor  Morehead,  who  was  to 


have  been  present,  was  detained 
by   illness,   but   sent   his   regrets. 

Following  is  the  guest  list : 
Honorary. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Morehead,  Governor 
of  Nebraska. 

Hon.  James  C.  Dahlman,  Mayor, 
Omaha. 

Hon.  Thomas  Maloney,  Mayor, 
Council  Bluffs. 

Mr.  Patrick  E.  McKillip. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Connell. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Woolery. 

Prof.  E.  E.  McMillan. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Day. 

Hon.  Lee  S.  Estelle. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Sears. 

Hon.  A.  L.  Sutton. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Troup. 

Hon.  Charles  Leslie. 

Hon.  Victor  Rosewater. 

Clergy. 
Rev.  J.  Aherne. 
Rev.  P.  A.  Flanagan. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Harrington. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Jennette. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Judge. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Smith. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Stenson. 
Rev.  F.  P.  McManus. 
Rev.  John  O'Neil. 
Rev.  P.  C.  Gannon. 

Arts  Faculty 
Rev.  Isaac  Bossett,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Frank  Breen,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Martin  Bronsgeest,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Thomas  Conners,  S.  J. 
Prof.  David  Ilickey,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Wm.  Kinsella,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Thomas  Livingstone,  S.  J. 
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Kev.  E.  A.  Magevney,  S.  J. 

Rev.  M.  Palmer,  S.  J. 

Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Fred  Meyer,  S.  J. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Myers,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Wm.  Quinlan,  S.  J. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

Prof.  I.  Riley,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Archibald  Talmadge,  S.  J. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weiss,  S.  J. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Whelan,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Albert  Wise,  S.  J. 

Prof.  W.  Paruzynski. 

Prof.  A.  Schmidt. 

Mr.  Mark  Ryan. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gillespie. 

Medical  Faculty. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Akin. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Arnold. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Barstow. 
Dr.  Adrian  Burkhard. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Boler. 
Dr.  P.  T.  Conlan. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Conlin. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Crowley. 
Dr.  E.  DeLanney. 
Dr.  L.  A.  Dermody. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Foote. 
Dr.  H.  P.  Hamilton. 
Dr.  Ernest  Kelly. 
Dr.  Millard  Langfeld. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Mack. 
Dr.  S.  McCleneghan. 
Dr.  Charles  McMartin. 
Dr.  Jones. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Nemec. 
Dr.  I.  W.  Porter. 
Dr.  B.  M.  Riley. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Muirhead. 
Dr.  Rudolph  Rix. 
Dr.  Adolph  Sachs. 


Dr.  F.  J.  Schleier. 
Dr.  F.  T.  Seybert. 
Dr.  N.  F.  Steiner. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Swartzlander. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Tyler. 
Dr.  Hugo  Wightman. 
Internes,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
Dr.  J.  Dwyer. 
Dr.  J.  Duncan. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Geesaman. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Kavan. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Treirweiler. 
Law  Faculty. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bennewitz. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Brome. 
Prof.  H.  S.  Daniel. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Ellick. 
Mr.  J.  P.  English. 
Prof.  E.  F.  Leary. 
Prof.  Paul  L.  Martin. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Simeral. 
Prof.  Sidney  W.  Smith. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Stout. 
Prof.  L.  J.  TePoel. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Wakeley. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Woodland. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Woodrough. 
Prof.  R.  G.  Young. 

Dental  Faculty. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Bunce. 
Dr.  E.  II.  Bruening. 
Dr.  Gustav  Hahn. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Hamilton. 
Dr.  A.  II.  Hippie. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Reed. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Ross. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Wake. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Shearer. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Wallace. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Woodbury. 
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Pharmacy  Faculty. 
Prof.  John  E.  O'Brien. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Gerald. 
Prof.  I.  Curtis  Arledge. 

Business  Men. 
T.  C.  Byrne. 
P.  C.  Heafy. 
George  Parks. 
J.  H.  Mithen. 
W.  R.  O'Shaughnessy. 
J.  A.  Schall. 
T.  P.  Redmond. 
J.  H.  Schmidt. 

Alumni. 
John  W.  Delehant. 
W.  C.  Fraser. 
A.  H.  Bigelow. 
W.  P.  Sternberg. 
R,  M.  West. 

E.  J.  McVann. 
H.  J.  McCarthy. 

F.  M.  Hall. 
J.  F.  Coad. 
Philip  McArdle. 
T.  J.  McShane. 
Dr.  M.  J.  Ford. 
Dr.  T.  T.  Harris. 
John  Sullivan. 
C.  F.  Schrempp. 

Frank  McCaffrey. 

Thomas  Lynch. 

Following  is  the  program  and 
menu  for  the  banquet: 

A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D. 
S.,  Toastmaster. 

Grace — President  Eugene  A. 
Magevney,  S.  J. 

Remarks — Honorable  John  H. 
Morehead. 

Address— Patrick  E.  McKillip, 
A.  M.,  LL.B. 


Menu. 

Grape  Fruit  au  Maraschino 
Celery      Olives       Salted  Almonds 
Blue  Points 
Green  Sea  Turtle,  Imperial 
Fillet  of  Bass,  Mignonette 
Pomme  Fondante 
Supreme  of  Chicken,  Richelieu 
Petit  Pois  Potatoes  Duchess 

Punch  St.  Julien 
Fruit  Salad  en  Surprise 
Neapolitan  Ice  Cream 
Demi  tasse  Petit  fours 

Apollinaris 
Cigars 
The  tables  were  lavishly  decor- 
ated with  carnations,  and  in  the 
future  it  will  doubtless  be  the 
most  conspicuous  floral  ornament 
on  all  distinctively  academic  occa- 
sions. Following  the  custom  of 
many  of  the  states  and  leading 
educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  University  has 
thought  it  well  to  adopt  an  official 
flower.  The  carnation  has  been 
chosen,  since  it  is  the  recognized 
flower  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the 
birthplace  of  Creighton's  illustri- 
ous founders. 

The  banquet  was  held  on  Mon- 
day instead  of  Friday,  February  7, 
the  anniversary  of  Count  Creigh- 
ton's death,  to  avoid  the  Lenten 
season,  but  memorial  services  were 
held  in  the  University  chapel  on 
Friday  morning  at  which  the  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  Peter 
C.  Gannon,  editor  of  the  True 
Voice,  and  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

There  were  no  classes  in  any  of 
the  departments  on  Friday. 


